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BEAUTIES 


NATURE and ART 


DISPLAYED; 
IN A 


TOUR through the WORLD. 


CHURCHES centinued from SECT. V. 
| of CHAP. II. PART I. 


SS$SHE cathedral church of Straſburg in 
* T 4# Alſace is one of the fineſt — 
„ of the kind in Europe, with a ſteeple 
$$ 570 feet high. In this church alio 
is a clock, which, when in its perfection, ap- 
prune not only to have exceeded that at Lyons, 
ut probably ſurpaſſed all the machines of the 
kind ever invented, for the variety of its 
movements, many of which, however, are 
now entirely ſtopt, or much out of order. 
A 2 The 
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The baſis of this curious machine is ſaid ts 
conſiſt of three plates, a ſquare plate on each 
fide, and a round one in the middle. The 
round plate has three concentric circles, one 
within another, two of which are moveable, 
and the third fixed : the largeſt or outermoſt 
circle is ten feet diameter, turns round once 
in a year, and ſhews the months and days as 
they come round. The next circle, whoſe 
diameter is a foot leſs, was made to turn 
round in the fame time, and to point out the 
vigils and feſtivals, which it performed for 
upwards of a century, but is now out of order. 
The innermoſt circle ſerves only for an orna- 
ment, containing a repreſentation of Alſace, 
and the city of Straſburgh, and is therefore 
immoveable. The two ſquare plates were 
made to ſhow the eclipſes of the fun and 
moon, which they now no longer perform. 
Below the baſis or plates, 1s the figure of a 
pelican, bearing a globe on its wings, on 
which are repreicnted the ſun and moon turn- 
ing round the zodiac in twenty-four hours. 
The ſecond ſtage, or divifion of this machine, 
conſiſts of a large plate, in the middle of 


which is an aſtrolabe, ſhewing the courſe of 
the heavens, with the four ſeaſons painted 


round it. There is alſo a dial-plate, which 
Mews the hours and minutes; and underneath 


it, the ſeven days of the week, repreſented 


by the ſeven planets, paſs by in turns in a 
chariot ; and on this plate is the face of the 
moon, ſhewing its age, and different phaſes 
or aſpects. 
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On the third . or uppermoſt part of 
this celebrated clock, are four figures, repre- 
ſenting the four ages of man's life, of 
which ſteps out in his turn, every quarter of 
an hour, and ſtrikes on a ſmall bell : then en- 
ters death, driven away by a Chriſt riſen from 
the dead, who, nevertheleſs, permits him to 
ſtrike the hour, in order to put mankind in 
mind of mortality. . On the right fide of the 
clock there is an arch containing the weights 
that keep the machine in motion ; and on the 
top of this arch ſtands the figure of a cock, 
which ſtretches out its neck, and crows before 
the hour ſtrikes. In a frame, towards the bot- 
tom, is a picture of the celebrated aſtronomer 
Nicholas Copernicus, who, according to M. 
Thomas Corneille, was the inventor of this 
noble automaton : but this muſt certainly be 
a miſtake, for Copernicus died in 1543, and 
the clock does not appear to have been finiſh» 
ed before the year 1573. 


St. Sulpicius's church at Paris, though no 
cathedral, deſerves mention, as the fineſt piece 
of modern architecture in that metropolis. 
was begun in 1646; but is yet unfiniſhed. 
The outſide is entirely of the Corinthian order, 
and vaſtly lofty. The infide is ſpacious and 
magnificent; and is ornamented with a ſuperb 
altar and canopy ; round the iſles are ſeveral 
chapels, and it is ſaid that to this church a- 


lone belong an hundred prieſts. 


Here it may nat be improper to entertain 


| the reader with an account of the preceſſion - 
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St. Sulpicius on Corpus Chriſti day, from 
which an idea may be formed of the ſeveral 
proceſſions of the other churches on the ſame 
day, when the hoſt is expoſed all over the 
city, the ſeveral ſtreets of which are lined 
with tapeſtry : the proceſſion of St. Sulpicius 
marches in the following order. 


1. An hundred citizens, each carrying a 


lighted wax taper, walk, two and two, before 
a filver crols, fixteen feet high. 2. Two hun- 


dred women, with burning tapers, walk, two 


and two, before a large filver verge, over 
which is a piece of embroide: ed ſattin, with 
the word Maria in gold letters. 3. Kettle- 
drums and trumpets. 4. Forty prieſts in white 
ſurplices. 5. Twenty nuns, in their habits 
Walk, two and two, before a large filver croſs. 
6. One hundred citizens in black, walk, two 
and two, with lighted tapers. 7. Three em- 
broidered velvet ſtandards, with filver Eaves, 
on cach of which is the figure of a ſaint. 8. 
One hundred citizens in — with lighted 
tayers, walk, wo and two, before a croſs, on 
which is embroidered the emblem of the Holy 
Ghoſt. . Fifty men in black, with lighted 
tapers, walk before a gilt filver croſs, ſixteen 
feet high. 10. Kettle drums, and the Swiſs 
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guards. 11. Sixty clergymen in white ſur- 


Plices. 12. Two hundred prieſts, moſt ſump- a 


tuouſly habited in ſattin, purple and gold. 


13. Forty boys, in ſurplices and ſattin girdles, 


with embroidered ſaſhes, carrying ſmall baſ- 
kets of flowers, which they ſtrew — 
olt. 
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hoſt. 14. Forty boys carrying filver vaſes 


with burning incenſe. 15. Kettle-drums and 
other muſ.c, cloathed in blue and filver. 16. 
Two biſhops in purple. 17. The hoſt, under 
a moſt ſtately canopy of crimſon velvet and 

old lace. 18. Two hundred citizens in 

lack, with lighted tapers. I he proceſſion is 
cloled by the city guards; during the whole 
proceeting, the company chant a benediction, 
Beati pauperes ſpiritu, and whenever the hoſt 
appears in fight, all the ſpeQators fall upon 
their knees, and continue in that poſture un- 
til it paſs by. 


The churches in Paris are ſo numerous, 
that a deſcription of the various beauties which 
diſtinguiſh many of them, would ſwell this 
article. much beyond the bounds that can be 
allotted to it; the principal curioſities of this 
kind are the painting of St. Paul's church; 
the monument of the Conde family in the 

eſuits church, confiſting of eleven figures as 
ge as life, all in braſs ; the dome of the Aſ- 

. ſumption church; the tomb of Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, in the Sorbonne ; that of Cardinal Ma- 
zarine, in Mazarine church; a painting of 
the life of St. Bruno in the Chartreux by 
Seuer ; the paintings of Le Brun, in the Car- 
melites church; the outſide and dome of Valde 
de Grace church ; the tomb of St. Genevieve, 
in the cherch of that name, ſupported by four 
angels in brats, each ſtanding on "a marble, 
Pillar fixteen feet high. Ar this ſhrine, extra- 
ordinary devotion is performed on the anni- 


verſary 
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verſary of the beatification of St. Genevieve, 
who is patroneſs of Paris. In this church are 
the tombs of King Clovis, and the philoſo- | 
pher Des Cartes; it is in many places adorned 
with fine painting*, and has a library, fur- 
niſhed with a curious collection of ancient 
coins, medals, and other curioſities belonging 
to the convent. And in the Saint chapel are 
ſhewn the following pretended holy relics. 
1. The crown of thorns which was placed on 
our Saviour's head, with ſome drops of the 
ſacred blood incloſed in a cryſtal veſſel, en- 
riched with diamonds. 2. A large piece of 
the real croſs on which Chriſt was crucifed. 
3. The veſt of our Saviour while an infant, | 
4- An image of our Saviour in wood, which, | 
on being ſtruck by an infidel, it is pretended, | 
diſcharged a conſiderable quantiy of blood. 5. 
A ring of the iron chain by which our Saviour 
was bound. 6. The linen with which be 
wiped the apoſtles feet. 7. A piece of the 
ſtone which was ſet over the holy ſepulchre. 
8. Some relics of the milk and hair of the 
holy virgin. 9. The iron head of the lance 
with which the Jews pierced our Lord's fide. | 
10. The purple robe in which he was cloathed 
by the Jews. 11. The reed which they put 
into his hand on the croſs. 12. The ſpunge 
which they filled with gall and vinegar. 13. 
A piece of the linen in which he was wrapped | 
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ROYAL PALACES. 


THE royal palace of Verſailles, which is 
— 6ny 2 _ —_—_—— — 
but i the whole world, is ; 
pars nx of the royal family ; and ſtands upon 
a rifing ground, t ten miles from Paris, 
in the middle of a valley, ſurrounded with 
hills. This palace was originally no more than 
a caſtle, built by Lewis XIII. for a hunting 
ſeat, to which Lewis XIV. taking a fancy, 
augmented and adorned it in the ſuperb man- 
442 gry The avenues to the 
palace of Verſailles are beautiful and ſpacious, 
particularly that on the F ſe towards Paris, 
which conſiſts of three walks, formed by rows 
of elms; the middle walk being fixty feet 
wide, and each of the fide ones thirty. This 
avenue terminates in a ſquare, in the 
middle of which is a noble fountain : from 
this court there is an aſcent to the great court 
of the palace, which is 480 feet long, and has 
a ſtately pavilion at each of the four corners, 
which, together with the two wings, conſiſt of 
offices for the palace, and apartments for 
ſome of the great officers of the crown. Out 
of this great court, which is fenced with fine 
won palliſadoes, there is an aſcent of three 
marble ſteps, leading into a ſmaller court, a- 
dorned likewiſe with a magnificent fountain ; 
and from thence there is an aſcent by ave 
eps, into a third court, ftill leſs, which is 
| paved 
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paved with black and white marble, and is 


alſo ornawented with a marble fountain and a 


: 
: 


* 
LO 
* 
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baſon in the middle, decorated with ſtatues of 


gale copper. This court is terminated by one 


ont of the palace, built in 1661, of brick and 


free-ſtone, and adorned with marble butts, 
and a ſtately portico ſupported by eight marble 
pillars of the Doric — In this portico are 
three iron doors, richly gilt, and exquiſitely 


wrought, through which there is an entrance 


iato the hall and ſaloons, and from thence to 
the apartments on the right and left. 


The principal ſtair-caſe, which conſiſts of 
the fineſt marble, is thirty feet wide; and is 


adorned with admirable paintings and ſculp- 


tures ; throughout this palace there 15 a vaſt 
variety of moiſt beautiful marble; and the 
rooms are almoſt all very lofty and richly 


furniſhed ; the bedſteads and tables in many 


of them being of maſſy ſilver, or other very 
rich materials: but as it would require volumes 
to deſcribe the numerous curioſities of the pa- 
lace of Verſailles, it may be obſerved in ge- 
neral, that almoſt every apartment has a par- 
ticular name, derived from the principal ſub- 
ject painted on the gs as the Hall of 
Plenty, from the figures of Plenty and Libera- 


—ä 0 TD > — ag - 


lity painted on the cieling ; the Hall of Venus, 
from a painting of that goddeſs on the ciel- | 


ang ; the Hall of War, and fo of the reſt. 
The King's bedchamber is adorned with 


and 


' 
exquiſite carvings, all gilt on a white ground 


— 
- 
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an the bed, which is of crimſon velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, is placed in a fort of 
alcove ; where are two figures repreſenting 
Fame in a fitting poſture, and another repre- 
ſenting France, iu the like poſture, appearing 
to watch the preſervation oi her monarch. On 
one fide of the bed is David playing on his 
harp, and on the other, St. John in the iſland 
of Patmos. There are ſeveral other fine paint- 
ings in this chamber, particularly one of Hagar 
in the deſart, with her ſon and the angel; and 
another of Jeſus Chriſt's marriage with St. 
Catharine. 


In one of the antichambers, is a piece of 
ainting by Raphael Urbin, repreſenting St. 
Mich and the dragon, ſuppoſed to be of 
ineſtimable value. In another apartment, is a 
clock of very curious mechaniſm ; jult before 
the hour ſtrikes, the figures of a cock and 
an eagle preſent themſelves, and expanding 
their wings, the cock crows in the molt natu- 
ral manner. After this, a door opens in the 
caſe, through which the figures of two cen- 
tinels march out, and knocking at another 
door above them, the chimes begin ro play, 
upon which a fine figure of Lewis XIV. moves 
forward, and a repreſentation of victory de- 
ſcends, and places a crown of laurels upon 
his head ; when the chimes have done play- 
ing, all the figures retire into the caſe, in the 


| tame order they came out. 


The 
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The en front of this palace is by far the Eng 
moſt Leal haps — it 11 more En; 
modern date, not having been finiſhed till 
1678 : it contains 131 large ſaſh windows in 
a line, e to pots god „ has a} 
portico 300 ong, paved with marble, 
ſup * by marble . and adorned} © 

with fine ſculptures, particularly the figures 
of the twelve months of the year : on this 
ſide is a noble gallery, upwards of 200 feet 
long, ornamented with large pannels of glaſs, 
fine paintings, buſts and ſtatues, and com- 
— a noble proſpect over the gardens. 
On the Gcieling of this gallery, the battles and 
principal actions of Lewis XIV. with other 
memorable occurrences of his reign, are cu- 
rioully painted. Here is a cabinet of curioſi- 
ties, which is of an octagon figure, and in 
which is a fine collection of curious foſſils, an- 
cient medals, and other remains of antiquity, 
with ſeveral pieces of painting by the greateft 
maſters. But all that das been ſaid, can give 
the reader but a very inadequate idea of this 
ſumptuous and majeſtic edifice. The chapel 
of the palace, which was built in 1699, is a 
moſt finiſhed piece of architeQure, adorned 
with exquiſite ſculpture and painting. The 
royal ſtables, which are built in ate 
places, before the avenues of the palace, each 
forming an half rotundo, bear an exact fym- 
metry throughout ; and for conveniency, beau- 
ty, and architecture, exceed any of the kind 
in Europe. In theſe ſtables is a large ſtud of 
horſes, of all countries, but particularly of 
Eng- 
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land, there being at leaſt 1000 of them 
Engliſh horſes. 


The gardens of Verſailles are rr i 
3 


extenſive, and cover a large ſpace of grou 

which is divided into innumerable walks and 
alleys, crowded with a vaſt variety of ſtatues 
and buſts, exquifitely wrought. Cloſe to the 
terrace, facing the palace, are two baſons of 
water; in Which are ſeveral artificial foun- 
tans, or jets 4 can; and in the middle of each 
baſon is a collection of theſe fountains, which 
throw up water to the height of thirty feet, 
and form the figure of a wheat-ſheaf : the 
borders of the baſons 9 _ ſeve- 
ral groups of brazen figures, repreſent: 

> cath, and 4 heathen — 
In the angles of this parterre, are two other 
baſons, in each of which is an artificial foun- 
tain, forming a fine ſheet of water ; and _ 
the borders are ſeveral excellent figures of a- 
nimals in caſt braſs. Near theſe baſons is 
another, in the middle of which is the figure 
of Latona, with her two children Apollo and 
Diana, ſu to have juſt made her com- 
plaints to Jupiter of the bad treatment the met 
with from the peaſants of Lycia, who, for 
their paniſhment, are here repreſented as me- 
tamorphoſed into frogs, which thraw out up- 
wards of ſeventy different fountains or jets d 
eax : theſe figures are all of white marble, and 


the whole group is reckoned an exccllent 
piece of ſculpture. 
Vor. V. B In 
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In theſe gardens there are many other ba- 
ſons, ſountains and caſcades, the beauty of 
which can ſcarce be conceived by any deicrip- 
tion : but there is nothing perhaps in the gar. 
dens of Verſailles more admirable than a ca- 
nal, 4800 fect long, and 192 feet broad, cal- 
led the Grand Canal, at each end of which 
is a large baſon of an octagon figure; the 
grand canal is interſeQed in the middle by a- 
nother canal, about 780 feet long; and upon 
theſe canals the court ſometimes divert them- 
ſelves in yachts and gallies. 


Here alſo is a fine grove, called the Laby- 
rinth, or Maze, from the great intricacy of the 
walks, which are amazingly interwoven one 
with another. At the entrance into this laby- 
rinth are two ſtatues, one of Æſop holding a clue 
in his hand, to intimate the neceſſity of ſuch 4 

ide to a ſtranger in the many intricate wind- 
ings of this place, and the other of Cupid. 
The labyrinth is decorated with ſtatues and 
fountains, and particularly with a baſon of 


curious ſhell-work, in which one of Aſop's ; 


fables is repreſented in the moſt natural man- 
ner. | 


The Orangery, or Green houſe, is a moſt | 
elegant piece of architecture, confiſting of | 
ſeveral galleries, the largeſt of which is . 
400 feet long, and above 3o broad; they are 
each adorned with beautiful columns of the 
Tuſcan order, groups of ſtone figures curiouſly | 
carved, and ſtatues and vaſes of white marble: 

before 
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before the green -houſe is a fine parterre, with 
a fountain in the middle, which ſpouts up 
water to the height of 40 feet; and the whole 
parterre is decorated with rows of columns, 
groups of figures, ſtatues, vaſes, and other or- 
naments. 


It would ſwell this article greatly beyond 
the bounds aſſigned for it, were mention to be 
made of every thing that is curious and wor- 
thy of notice in theſe gardens, which are al- 
lowed to be the compleateſt in Europe, and 
which are probably no where to be equalled ; 
all the beautiful models that Italy and other 
of the world could afford, are here imi- 
; rated, and brougb: to great perfection, in or- 
der that theſe gardens might ſurpaſs all the 
; | gardens of the earth. 


At one end of the canal that interſects the 

| my one in the gardens of Verſailles, and a- 
: ut a mile and a half from that palace, ſtands 
another royal palace, called IJrianon, built 
in the taſte of an Italian villa, by the parti- 
* cular deſire of the celebrated Madam de Main- 
tenon, the great favourite of Lewis XIV. The 
front of this palace is cruſted over with varie- 
gated marble, which adds a moſt extraordi- 
| nary luſtre to the edifice ; the inſide of which 
is painted white, in imitation of china ware 

or porcelain, and decorated with pictures 
done by the moſt celebrated maſters. 


B 2 In 
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to 
is another royal ſeat, or caſtle, called the Fa- 


of Verſailles 


In a garden conti 


lace of Marli, and conſiſts of a great pavi- 
lion forming one fide of a ſquare, and twelve 
ſmaller ones forming the two other fides, fix: 
on each fide, joined one to another by arches, * 
in each of which is a ſmall arbour formed of 
lath-work. The outſide of this palace, which 
is built in the modern taſte, is adorned with 
painting in freſco, and the inſide is furniſhed 
with many exquiſite pieces of painting and} 
tapeſtry, repreſenting the principal battles and} | 
fieges in the wars carried on by Lewis XIV. 


The gardens of Marli, though much ſmalle 
than thoſe of Verſailles, arg yet laid out with 
much greater method _ arity ; an 
are, in like manner, profuſely ted with] 
noble ftatues, fountains, and other water= 
works, which, in many ref excel thoſe 
of Verſailles: from the of a parterre, 
facing the great pavilion, and called the Great 
Parterre, is a moſt extenſive fine proſpect. 
Another parterre, called the Little Parterre, 
15 adorned with marble ſtatues, and has a fine 
baſon in the center, where there are ſeverat 
water-ſpouts in the form of a wheat-ſheaf. In 
one part of theſe — is a grand caſcade, 
which repreſents a large river tumbling from a 
mountain; and in another part is another 
caſcade, reſembling ſheets of ſilver; and, at 
tue ſame time, roating like diſtant thunder. 


But 
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But the greateſt curioſity at Marli, and in- 
deed one of the moſt ingenious and cele- 
brated pieces of mechaniſm that human in- 
vention ever produced, is an engine for raiſing 
the water of the river Seine into reſervoirs, 
which ſupply the water-works, not only of 
Marli, but of Verſailles. This famous ma- 
chine, which was invented the Cheva- 
lier de Ville, is fituated cn a branch of the 
river Seine, and is compoſed of fourteen 
wheels, which, being ranged in proper order, 
and turned round by the ſtream of the river, 
ſet 225 pumps a going : theſe pumps raile the 
water into a tower ſituated on a hill, about 
660 feet diſtant from the river, and 372 feet 

igher than its level. From this tower the 
water is conducted threugh a magnificent ſtone 
aqueduct, of thirty- nine arches, and about 
700 feet in length; and is thence conveyed 
through iron pipes of eighteen inches bore, 
and 700 feet in length, to reſervoirs in the 
village of Marli, from whence it is carried to 
Verſailles, about five miles diſtant from Marli. 


When the river is high, it raiſes the water 
in the reſervoirs of Marli only three inches in 
twenty-four hours. As the original conſtruc- 
tion of this famous machine was attended with 
an immenſe expence, ſo that of keeping it in 
repair is ſaid to amount annually to no leſs a 
ſum than 2 5000 l. fterling, from which circum- 
ftance it has been obſerved, that Lewis XIV. 
dilplayed his magnificence and grandeur, in 
making choice of a place which had no water 

25 near 
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near it, to erect the hneſt water-works in the 
world, which nothing but a boundleſs treaſure 
could have effected. This monaich had form- 


ed a projett for conveying the water of the 


river Eure to Verſailles, and accordingly be- 
gan, in the year 1684, works of prodigious 
magnificencs, which however were diſcontinu- 


ed in 1688, on the breaking out of the war, 


and left unfinithed. The magnificent aque- 


| 


duct erected on this occaſion, conſiſting of 242 | 


arches, is yet ſtanding, and is perhaps the 
nobleſt in the world. 


At Sc. Germain en Laye, about four 
leagues weſt of Paris, is a fine caſtle or palace, 
belonging to the French King. It is pleaſant- 
ly ſituated on the bank cf the Seine, and was 


originally founded by King Charles V. in 


1370: it was repared and augmented by 
Francis I. as it was afterwards by Reaery IV. 
who greatly extended the gardens belonging 
to it, and improved them with magnificent 
terraces, at a prodigious expence. Lewis 
XIII. made ſeveral additions to this palace; 
and Lewis XIV. who was born in it, augment- 
ed the old buildings with five large pavilion:, 
and greatly improved the place. King James 
II. ot Great Eritain refided in this palace from 
the Revolution till his death in 1701. 


Abovr thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris, 
is the royal palace of Fontainbleau, ſituated 
in the midſt ot a vaſt foreſt, great part of 
which is rocky and mountainous, The build- 
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inge, which were erected at different periods of 
time, are very irregular, but embelliſhed with 
2 great many fine ſtatues in brais and marble; 
tie apartments are magnificent, and the fur- 
niture rich. Here are ſeveral galleries finely 
painted. The gardens ſeem to be well laid 
out, and are adorned with a great number of 
ſtatues and water-works : the orangery in par- 
ticular, is very beautiful, and in the middle of 
it is a large baſon with braſs ſtatues. In the 
pine garden, from which there is a molt de- 
lightful proſpect, is the repreſentation of a 
liquid rock, out of which ifſues a prodigious 
quantity of water: the grottoes, parterres and 


caicades are vaſtly numerous. 


In the middle of a pleaſant foreſt, near 
Meudon, about two leagues from Paris, is a 
hae royal palace, originally built in the reign 
of King Henry II. of France, for the Cardinal 
of Lorrain: it was bought by Lewis XIV, 
who gave it to his ſon the Dauphin, grand- 
father to the preſent King: the Dauphin great- 
ly augmented and adorned the buildings, which 
are nichly furniſhed with {culptures aa paint- 
ings. Here allo are fine Watar- works, and 
a grotto paved with tained porphyry, | 


On the bank of the Seine, we? of Faris, and 
cloſe to a delighttul wood, called ihe wood of 
Boulogne, is a royal palace built by Francis I. 
who gave it the name of Madrid, the reuſon 
of which name is differently related. 'the 
buildings conſiſt of three Rories, bulides the 

| ground 
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floor, and are ſurrounded with a gal- 
ry, which reaches to the top of the firſt 
floor, and is ſupported by coupled columns ; 
the arches are incruſted with a fort of tile, 
which gliſtens much in the fun. The princi- 
pal building is flanked on each fide by two 
rge pavilions, with ſmaller ones at the angles. 
In the middle of the front of each of the 
large pavilions, is a round tower, the top of 
which is in the form of a dome. The ongi- 
nal plan of this palace, which is furrounded 
- narrow ditch, was never perſectly fniſh- 


About three miles eaſt from Paris, is 2 
royal palace, called Vincennes, fityated in a 
fine park of the ſame name, which was incloſed 
in 1183, by Philip Auguſtus, who is ſuppoſed 
to have been the founder of the palace. The 
buildings, which were ſucceſſively 1 
by Francis I. Henry II. Lewis XIII. and 
Lewis XIV. form a quadrangle, ſurrounded 
with dry ditches, which are lined and 
— 4 A part of this palace, called the 
to which ſtate priſoners are ſome- 
times committed, conſiſts of ſeveral ſquare 
towers, the talleſt of which is called Le Donjon, 
The Turret, and is ſurrounded by a particular 
ditch, over which there is a draw-bridge. The 
chapel, though built in the gothic e, is a 
fine ſtructure, adorned with ſeveral pyramids 
and other ornaments, among which are ſome 
— on the windows, greatly admired. 
apartments of this palace are — 
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' and ftately, and the cielings are ornamented 
with paintings. The gate of the park, which 
frouts the caftle, is a handſome piece of ar- 
chite&ure, in the form of a triumphal arch, 
adorned with columns and ftatues ; and on 
each fide of it is a fine row of buildings, with 


an open gallery, ſupported by ruſtic arches. 


In the middle of a park, of twenty 
miles round, is 1 1 
Chambor, in Blaiſois, about twelve miles from 
Blois. It was built by King Francis I. and, 


though ſtill unfiniſhed, is reckoned the fineſt 
piece of Gothic architecture in France. It 
conſiſts of four pavilions, in the middle 


of which is a ſtair-caſe of a very fingular con- 
ſtruction. It is built after the manner of a 
twiſted ſhell, and has two ſets of ſteps, ſo con- 
trived, the one within the other, that perſons, 
going up or down the one, cannot fee thoſe in 

e other: the number of ſteps is 274 ; and 
through the neve, or ſpindle, the bottom may 
be ſeen from the top: this caſtle is ſurrounded 
with a wall of free-ftone, flanked with four 
round towers; and round the wall is a broad 
ditch. Adjoining to the palace is a fine gar- 
den, and leading to it is an avenue a mile 
and a half long, and fix and thirty feet broad. 


The chief ornament of Paris, is a | 

ace called the Louvre, ſituated alſo on the 

nk of the river Seine; but never finiſhed 
according to the original defign. This ſtately 
palace, which is ſuppoſed to have been ori- 
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pinally begun by Charles IX. conſiſts chiefly | 


of two buiidings, which form an interior 
angle. and the fronts of which are adorned 
with fine pieces of architecture: the whole is 
three ſtories high; the firſt of the Corinthian 
order, the ſecond of the Compoſite, and the 
third of the Attic. In the front facing the 
river is a grand gallery, built by Henry IV. 
near a quarter of a mile long, with 124 win- 
dows in a direct line; and in this gallery are 
preſerved models in clay, of almoſt all the for. 
tified places in Europe, made by order of 
Lewis XIV. that he might be enabled to judge 
of their ſtrength, in order to regulate his mi- 
litary operations accordingly. The weſt front 
was finiſhed by Lewis XIII. who built a large 
Pavilion, in form of a dome, over the Far. 
ſupported by two rows of pillars of the Ionic 
order. In the middle of the eaſt front, which 
was built at a vaſt expence by Lewis XIV. 
and is 525 feet long, is the principal gate, 
with a portico, ſupported by forty Corinthian 
columns. Two thirds of this prodigious pile 
were never roofed; but ſuch apartments as 
have been finiſhed, are anſwerable to the ex- 
ternal magnificence of the place. 


Near the Louvre is another royal palace, 
called the Tuileries, built by Catharine de 
Medicis, in 1564, and much improved by 
Lewis XIV. The name Tuilerics fignifies Brick 
Mut, and was applied to this palace, from 
ſome brick kilas which formerly occupied the 
place on which it ſtands. Between this _ 
tit 
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- tiful palace and the Louvre there is a com- 


munication, by means of a pottery which, 
fronting the river, was built by Henry IV. 
and is reckoned the fineſt in Europe ; being 
1350 feet long, thirty feet broad, and furniſh- 
ed with exquiſite —_—_— and ſculptures, 
Underneath this gallery is the royal Printing- 
Houſe, and the apartments of the King's 


printers, engravers, carvers, and other inge- 


nious artiicers. The palace itſelf is one range 
of building, with a ſquare pavilion at each 
end, and a dome in the middle; and the whole 
is adorned with columns, pilaſters, and other 
ornaments. The grand front is towards the 

ardens, and is compoſed of five pavilions, 
in the fonic, Corinthian, and Artic taſte. This 
part of the building is very regular and beau- 
tiful, and is the only habitable part belonging 
to this large pile. 


Behind the palace of the Tuilleries are the 
neſt gardens about Paris, containing about 
thirty Engliſh ftatute acres, moſt beautifully 
laid out. On each fide is a fine lofty terrace 
the whole length of the garden, the middle 
part of which is rather a thick wood, with 
narrow alleys: the parterre contains three 
Pieces of water, which are ornamented with 
fine marble ſtatues. The grand walk forms 
a moſt delightful viſto, which terminates in a 
wood, called the Elyſian Fields, and ſome- 
times the Queen's Walk, from Quecn Mary 
de Medicis, who planted it Theſe gardens 


In 
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In that part of Paris called the Univerſity, 
is another royal palace, known by the name 
of the palace of Luxemburg. It is alſo cal- 
led the palace of Orleans, from having been 
the property of Gaſton, Duke of Orleans, 
brother to Lewis XIV. and was built by Queen 
Mary de Medicis, dowager of Henry IV. It 
is a beautiful and regular edifce, of the Tuſ- 
can and Doric orders, with a fine cupola in 
the front. At the entrance 1s a grand court, 
un each fide of which is a, long gallery, of 
exquiſitely fine paintings, wich are publicly 
ſhewn in the ſummer ſeaſon. In theſe galleries 
are ſeveral curious marble tables, inlaid in the 
Moſaic taite, repreſenting a prodigious vari 
of figures ; and in one of them, called the 
Great Gallery, is an allegorical hiſtory of 
Mary de Medicis, painted by the celebrated 
Rubens, in twenty-four pictures, each of which 
as ten feet high, nine feet broad, and placed 
in the piers between the windows; the other 
apartments of this palace are richly furniſhed, 
and adorned with very valuable paintings. 
The gardens are elegantly laid out, ornament- 
ed with fountains, and much frequented by 
dompany, particularly in the morning. | 
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PALACES ff NOBILITY. 


id St. Honorius's ſtreet at Paris, is a palace 
belonging to the Duke of Orleans, firſt 
ince of the blood, called the Royal Palace, 
— having been occupied by the court, dur- 
ing the regency of Queen Anne of Auſtria, 
mother of Lewis XIV. It was built in 1636, 
by Cardinal Richlieu, who made a gift of it 
to Lewis XIII. on condition that it ſhould ne- 
ver be alienated : however, Lewis XV. gave 
the property of it to his brother, Philip, Duke 
of Orleans. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſets of build- 
ings, in the Tonic and Corinthian ſtile, ſepa- 
rated by large courts. Here is a long gallery 
which contains one of the moſt curious col- 
jections of paintings and medals in France. 
The gardens of this palace are pleaſant and 
elegant ; they have ſeveral fine gravel walks, 
ith a ſmall fountain, and are, in the even- 
— frequented by perſons of the firſt diſ- 
tinction. 


At St. Cloud, about ſix miles from Pari 
is another ſuperb palace, belonging to 
Duke of Orleans. It ſtands on a hill, and is 
almoit ſurrounded by the river Seine, over 
which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. It is 
adorned with exquiſite fine paintings and 
iculptures ; the garden is extremely — 
cent, being ornamented with a beautiful va- 
nety of water-works, as fountains and eaſ- 
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cades, and abounding in delightful walks and 
parterres. 


At St. Maur des Foſſez, about fix miles from | 


Paris, is a fine ſeat with beautiful gardens be- 
longing to the Duke ot Bourbon; and at Con- 
flans, about the ſame diftance from the metro- 
* is the couutry ſeats of the archbiſhop of 
aris. The apartments are extremely magni- 
ficent, and here is a gallery furniſhed with 
paintings, by the moſt eminent maſters. The 
gardens are molt beautifully laid out, and are 
adorned with ſtatues, walks, water works, 
groves, and all other proper embelliſhments, 


At Seaur, about five miles from Paris, is a 
magniicent palace or caitle, belonging to the 
Deke of Maine, the gardens of which are 
juuly acmared, 
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HOSPITALS. 


ON E of the fineſt buildings in ahd about 
Paris, is the Royal Hoſpital of diſabled 
ſoldiers, tounded, in 1671, by Lewis XIV. 
It is a ſquare ſtone building, which takes up 
above ſeventeen acres of ground, ſituated on 
the bank of the Seine, almoſt oppoſite to the 
'Tuileries, and conſiſts of four large courts, of 
the ſame form, ſurrounded with regular build- 
ings, four ſorizs high: theſe four courts ſur- 
round a fith, which alone is as large as all 
the four, and is ſurrounded with a double 
row of arches one above another, which 
form very narrow galleries, below which are 
eight large wards, ornamented with curious 
paintings : in this court is the infirmary, the 
inſide of which is very neat, with a magnifi- 
cent altar; on another ſide of this court is the 
chapel, which is crowned with a moſt beauti- 
ful dome; che pulpit, organ, and altar are 
richly gilt; the altar is covered with a mag- 
nificent gilt canopy, ſupported by four figures 
of angels, each ſtanding on a ſerpentine pillar, 
forty fect high, all richly gilt: behind the 
grand altar are fix other altars, ornamented 
with fine paintings, and ftatues of ſaints, as 
large as the life: the cupola is * 

painted, and the floor curiouſly inlaid wi 
marble of different colours. Beſides theſe ſive 
principal court, there are ſome others, in 
which are the ſeveral offices belonging to the 
C 2 hot. 
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hoſpital, the order and ftri& diſcipline 
of which are juſtly admired. It is under the 
direction of a governor, a lieutenant-ge 
and a major; and ſeveral thouſand 


ie 


ſoldiers are lodged and decently maintained in | 


it, after the manner of the Chelſea penſioners * 


in England. 


Near the church of Notre Dame, is the 
Hitel Dien, or the Houſe of God, which is the 
molt ancient and largeſt hoſpital in Paris. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been originally founded 
'by St. Landry, the twenty-ninth biſhop of 
Paris, who lived in the reign of Clovis IL. 
about the year 660, ſince which time the 
buildings and revenues have been confiderably 

ented ; and at preſent, this hoſpital con- 
tains fifty wards, which are much crouded 


with beds. To the Hotel d Dieu all patients 


are admitted, without regard to their country, 
religion, or diſeaſe; no ſecurity is required 
for their burial, in caſe of death ; nor are thoſe 
who labour under any incurable diſeaſe ever 
diſcharged, and ſuffered to periſh in the ſtreets: 
the number of patients in this hoſpital is from 
three to ſeven thouſand, who are carefully at- 
tended by Nuns, of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
who diſcharge the office of nurſes. The 
buildings are very plain, but the order and 
ceconomy of the houſe are commended and 
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admired, and a frugal plenty of all neceſſaries 


revails in every part of it. It is governed 


y twelve citizens and ſeven honorary admini- | 


The 


ſtrators. 
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The next great charitable foundation in 
Paris, is the Charity Hoſpital, fituated in Rue 
St. Pere, and founded by the King, in 1602. 
In the building there i> nothing remarkable, 
but the infide is neat and elegant, and divid- 
ed into five 1 wards, in which are about 
200 beds: the long ward is ornamented with 
fine paintings ; and at the extremity of each 
ward is a chapel with excellent portraits of 
ſeveral Kings and Cardinals, as well as emi- 
nent ſurgeons of France. This hoſpital is at- 
tended by the Friars of St. Jean de Dieu, who 
officiate here, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
in the manner that the Auguſtine Nuns do in 
the Hotel de Dieu. 


A ſmall diſtance from the city of Paris, 
ſtands the General Hoſpital, which was found- 
ed in 1656, and is an elegant ftrufture, ſur- 
rounded with a deep foſle, and ornamented 
with a dome at top : upon proper application, 
all patients are admitted 1nto this hoſpital, 
ſuch as women with child, foundlings, or- 
phans, and lunatics. The wards are numerous 
and extenſive, and there are generally ſeven 
thouſand perſons within the walls. 


Cloſe to the Hotel de Dieu ſtands the Found- 
ling Hoſpital, which is a plain neat ſtructure, 
of white ſtone. Into this hoſpital all the chil- 
dren preſented are received, without queſtion, 
except in regard to baptiſm: it generally 
maintains about a thouſand foundlings in the 


houſe, and about four thouſand at nurſe. The 
C 3 inſide 


30 
inſide of the hoſpital is exceeding neat and 
clean; the lay-fiſters who attend the found 
linge, are moſtly attired in black gowns and 
white veils; and the female foundlings ar 


cloathed in black, white aprons and bibs, and 


neat fly caps. | 


About three miles from Paris is an hoſpital, 
called the Bicetre, which is a large plain build- 
ing, and ſerves in the double capacity of an 
hoſpital and itate priſon. Such, whoſe mil. 
fortune it is to be condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, are thoſe generally committed 
to this place. 


Thcie are the principal hoſpitals in and a- 
bout Paris. 
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T Paris there are no leſs than ten bri 
over the river Seine, the moſt conſid 
of which are the three following: 


Pant Neuf, or the New Bridge, was begun in 
the reign of Henry the That that Monarch 
having laid the firſt ſtone of it upon the 3 iſt of 
May 1578, but not finiſhed till the year 1604. 
It conſiſts of twelve arches, is 1020 feet long, 
and ſeventy- two fcet broad, of which the car- 
riage way 15 thirty feet, and the reſt is taken up 
by a foot way on each fide, raiſed above the 
road allowed for carriages. Over each pier 

there is a ſemicircular parapet, round which, 
from one extremity of the bridge to the other, 
there is a cornith reſting on very large conſoles, 
ſupported by very fine buſts. Between the fifth 
and fixth arches ſtands a braſs ſtatue of King 
Henry the Fourth on horſe-oack, ſupported by 
2 marble pedeſtal, on the fides of which are 
2 in bas relief, the principal actions 
of that Monarch; at each of the four corners 
+ is the braſs figure of a ſlave in chains, trampling 
upon antique arms. This ſtately monument 
s encloſed by beautiful iron paliſadoes. Ano- 
ther ornament of this bridge is a curious foun- 
tain, called the Samaritan, from the ſtatues of 
our Saviour and the Samaritan woman upon it. 
This fountain is a neat ſmall ſtructure, with a 
chime of bells, and ſome water-works, by 
which 


1321 


which the Louvre and ſeveral other parts of the 
City is ſupplied with the water of the river. 


The Pont Royal is a ſtone building of eleven 
arches, which faces the Louvre, and was built 
by order of Lewis the Fourteenth, about the 
year 168;. It has no ornaments, butis reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt bridges in the kingdom. 
Pont au Change was thus called from a wooden 
bridge at this place, which belonged to the 
money changers, and which voy frequently 
damaged, and, in 1621, entirely burnt down, 
a ſtone bridge was begun in the ſame place in 
the year 1639, and finiſhed in 1647. It is built 
on both fides with houſes, conſiſting of ſtone 
and brick, four ſtories high. Facing this bridge 
is an arch, thirty feet in hight, — With 
two pilaſters and a pediment, under which are 
three braſs ſtatues; that in the middle ſtands on 
a pedeſtal, and repreſents Lewis the Fourteenth, 
in the tenth year of his age, crowned with 
laurels by the hands of Victory; the other two 
ſtatues are thoſe of Lewis the Thirteenth, and 
his Queen Anne of Auſtria, who was regent of 
the kingdom when the bridge was finiſhed, 


In the city of Straſburgh is a wooden bridge 
over the Rhine, which is a full Engliſh mile 
in length, and is thought to be che fineſt in 
Europe. 


About twelve miles from Niſmes, and five 
miles from Uzes, in Lower Languedoc, is a 
bridge built of free · ſtone, over the river 2 | 

0, 
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Romans. It conſiſts of a ſingle arch, 


334 
don, between two mountains. It is of a ſur. 
priſing magnitude, is an admirable ſtructure, 
and conſiſts of three rows of arches, one above 
the other: the lower row has thirty-five axches, 
and is 300 paces in length. It is ſaid to have 
been built by the antient Romans. 


At Old Brioude, in Lower Y 
ſtone bridge over the river Aller, which 
admirable ſtructure, and is alſo a work of 


Lei: 


upon two mountains of a prodigious height. 


At Blois, in Blaiſois, is a fine ſtone bridge 
over the river Loire, on which is a pyramid 
with an inſcription, intimating that it was re- 
built by Henry the Fourth, in 1598. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS. 


ONE of the molt remarkable ſtructures in 
Paris, of which mention has not been al. 
ready made, is a kind of fortreſs, conſiſting of 
Ight large round towers, joined together 1 
other ſtrong buildings, called the Baſtille. 
was built in 1370, and, in 1634, was fur. 
rounded with ditches and baſtions. It is a 
priſon for ſtate criminals, and ſuch as are taken 
up by letters de cachet, or warrants ſigned by 
the King, and ſealed. Here are a Governor, 
a Lieutenant, and an independent company of 


ſoldiers. 


The Arſenal, where all the artillery for the 
defence of the kingdom was formerly caſt, and 
where great part of it is ſtill laid up, was built 
about the ſame time with the Baſtille, and is 2 
pretty large building in manner of a caſtle. In 
the middle was a tower, called the Tower of 
Billi, which, in 1538. was blown up from the 
very foundations, 55 200 barrels of gunpowder, 


fired by 1 ; the great gate, which was 


built by Henry the Fourth, is adorned with 
four large guns, caſt into the form of columns; 
the great hall is beautifully painted by the ce- 
lebrated Mignard ; and behind the building is 
a fine garden. 


building fituated near the Pont Neuf, 
the Palace, from its having been 
| | originally 
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originally a place where the Kings of France 
commonly refided, was founded in the reign of 
Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, and finiſhed | 
in 1313, under Philip the Fair, who allotted it 
for the ordiaary meeting place of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. It is divided into feveral halls, 
in which the ſeveral courts of the Parliament 
meet, together with the Court of Aids, Cham- 
ber of Requeſts, Chamber of Accounts and 
Chancery. The roof of the great hall is built 
of frer - ſtone; and in the middle of it is a row 
of arches, ſupported by large pillars, round 
which are ſeveral ſhops, whence probably this 
place derives the name of the Merchants Palace, 
by which it is commonly called. Con.tiguous 
to the great hall is the giand chamber, which 
was built in the reign of St. Lewis, and re- 
paired by Lewis the Twelfth : the cielings of 
the chambers where the ſeveral courts of the 
Parliament meet are gilt, and beautifully 
painted ; as are alſo the ceilings of the three 
chambers of the Court of Aids. The Court of 
Chancery is held in a part of the palace, called 
the Gallery of the Pritoners, from a priſon con- 
tiguous to it, belonging to the Parliament, and 
called by the French La Conciergerie. 


The Town-houſe, or Guildhall of Paris, ts 
ſituated upon one ſide of a large ſquare, called 
La Greve, in which moſt of the crimnina!s are 
executed, and where public ſhews arc exhibited 
on days of feftivity. This is a large Gothic 
building, adorned however with columns of 
the Corinthian order. Over the gute is au 


cue ian 


ftrian ſtatue of King Henry the Fourth, 
The court is ſurrounded with buildings, fup. 
ported by arches very ill turned. Under one 
of the arches is a ftatue of Lewis the Four. 
teenth, in an antique dreſs, raiſed on a marble 
pedeſtal ; and on the marble frize round the 
arches are inſcriptions in gold letters, ex. 
preſſing the principal events of that King' 
reign. The rooms up ſtairs are adorned with 

ings of ſeveral of the magiſtrates of the 
city. Fo the great hall there are alſo ſeveral 
paintings, the moſt remarkable of which is 2 
Piece repreſenting a magnificent entertainment, 
which town council gave to Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and his whole court, upon the 


zoth of January 1687, 


The univerſity of Paris is ſaid to have been 
founded by Charles the Great, in 791; but it 
does not appear that the ſchools of this univer- 
ſity acquired any great reputation before the 
end of the eleventh century, about which time 
there were ſeveral learned profefiors of phibo- 
ſophy and divinity at Paris. In proceſs of time 
there were ſome colleges founded, u nere philo- 
ſophy, phyſic, law and divinity were taught; 
and now there are in this univeriity about thirty 
colleges, the moſt confiderable of which as 
the following: 


The college of Sorbonne, founded in the 


year 1250, by Robert, a native of Sorbonne, 
a {mall village near Rethel in Champagne. 
This college, having been much decayed, was 

magut 
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magnificently rebuilt by Cardinal Richelien, in 
1629, and Sow apartments for thirty-fix 
doctor, beſides a library and halls. The church 
is 2 fine edifice, adorned with pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, and ſeveral ſtatues of ſaints 
and angels; the inſide of the dome is elegantly 
— 5 and in the middle of the choir is the 
tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, with a fine figure 
of the Cardinal, in a reclining poſture, ; 
ported by Religion, with ſeveral other emble- 
matical figures. This is reckoned the ſtricteſt 
college in Europe; the degree cf doctor in it 
being given to thoſe only who hold the Sor- 
bonnic act, or maintain a public diſputation 
from ſun riſe to ſun ſet, whence the title of 
doctor of the Sorbonne is of the higheſt repu- 
dation. 


The college of Navarre, thus called from its 
foundreſs, "Ts, conſort of Philip the Fair, 
Queen of Navarre, aud Counteſs of Cham- 
The maſters and ſcholars were ad- 
mitted in the year 1315 : this foundation was 

tly augmented by Cardinal Richelieu, 
— the Thirteenth, and Lewis the Four- 
teenth ; here is a ſociety of doctors of divinity, 
like that of the Sorbonne, eſtabliſhed by Lewis 
the Thirteenth ; and this college is the depoſi- 
tary of the records of the univerſity. 


The college of the Four Nations, thus called 
becauſe it was defigned for the education of the 
children of gentlemen or eminent citizens of 
four different diſtricts of France. It is alſo 

Vor. V. D called 
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called the College of Mazarine, from its founder 
the Cardinal of that name : the buildings were 
finiſhed in 1674, and are eſteemed the in 
the whole univerſity. 


The College of Phyſic, thus called from it 
being the college of the faculty of phyſie at 
Paris : this college was built in 1477, and has 
an amphitheatre, where the ftudents attend an- 
nual courſes of anatomy, ſurgery, pharmacy, 
and chemiſtry. There are 2 rofeſſors in 
this college, choſen every year, who read lec. 
tures of phyſiology, botany, pharmacy, patho. 
logy, and ſurgery. The faculty is compoſed 
of doctors and licentiates, who have taken 
their degree in the univerſity of Paris; and 
theſe have the ſole and excluſive right to pracliſe 
Ph; fic in that metropolis, no phyſician of any 
other univerſity being ſuffered to practiſe at 
Paris, except a phyſician to the King or royal 


family. | 
5 aaa colleges of the univerſity of 
8. 


The King's Library at Paris is a moſt flately 
and magnificent building, which was originally 
a palace, erected by Cardinal Mazarine, and 
converted into a library in 1722: the apart- 
ments are large and lofty, and the books, of 
which there 1s a prodigious number, placed in 
good order, 
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On the higheſt ground in the city of Paris 
Rands the nal Obſcrvatory, which is a ſtately 
and beautiful edifice, erected in 1667. Several 


aſtronomers, with intments, have 
apartments in the houſe; and through this ob- 
ſervatory the French reckon their firſt meridian, 
which is 2 deg. and 35 min. eaſt of London. 


The moſt ſpacious and moſt magnificent ſquare 
in Paris, is the Square of Vendome, thus called 
from Czſar, Duke of Vendome, natural ſon of 
Henry the Fourth, who was the firſt founder of 
theſe ſuperb buildings. It is alſo called the 
Square of Lewis the Great, from an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Lewis the Fourteenth. The ſquare is of 
an octagonal form; the houſes are all of the Co- 
rinthian order, and have the molt perfect ſym- 
metry. The King's ſtatue, which ſtands on a 
marble pedeſtal, in the center of the ſquare, is 
of maſſy braſs, much larger than life, and ha- 
bited like a Roman Cæſar; there is a variety 
of inſcriptions on the pedeſtal, forming an 
eulogium on the virtues and exploits of that 
great Monarch. | n 


Here is another ſquare of buildings in the 
Tonic ſtile, but neither elegant nor regular, called 
the Square of Victories, from a noble p of 
figures in the middle of it, erected by the Duke 
de la Feuillade, a peer of France, repreſent- 
ing Lewis the Fourteenth, in his royal rob. 
with a three headed Cerberus lying dead at his 
feet, alluding to the triple alliance, over which 
he ib foppoled to trium h. A fgureof Victory 

2 ſtands 


[40] 
ſtands behind the King, poiſed with one foot 
on a globe, ſetting a crown on his head, 
This group, which is univerſally allowed © 
be the beſt piece of ſtatuary in Europe, if not 
the fineſt ever executed in any age or country, 
is of gilt braſs, and ſtands upon a marble pe- 
deſlal, 22 feet high, on which are ſeveral 
fine bas reliefs. At the bottom of the pedeſtal, 
are the figures of four chained flaves in braſs, 
larger than life, with their military trophies 
Placed under the King's feet. The whole 
proup is ſaid to weigh 30,000 pounds, and to 
ave been caſt at one running. Upon the pe- 
deſtal are ſeveral vain and inſolent inſcriptions, 
one of which is addreſſed or dedicated thus, 
Immeortali Viro. i. e. To the Immortal Man. 
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CANAL S. 


THERE are in France ſeveral navigable 

canals, or artificial rivers, furniſhed with 
locks and fluices, and ſuſtained by banks and 
mounds, in order to form a communication 
between one place and another, the principal 
of which are thoſe following: 


The Canal of Languedoc, thus called from 
its running through the province of that name, 
is alſo called the Canal of the two Seas, from 
its having been intended as a communication 
between the Mediterranean and Cantabrian 
ſeas, to carry the French fleets from the Medi- 
terranean ſea to the ocean, without paſſing 
through the Streights of Gibraltar. According 
to ſome hiſtorians, ſuch a communication was 
projected by the Romans; but it was fre- 

uently thought of under the reigns of Charles 

e Great, Francis the Firſt, and Henry the 
Fourth. At laſt, in 1664, Lewis the Four- 
teenth, having appointed commiſſaries to ex- 
amine into the practicability of ſuch an un- 
dertaking, upon their report, this work 
was begun in 1666, and compleated in 1680. 
On ſurveying the ground, it was found that 
Narouſe, near Caſtelnandary, is the higheſt 
place between the two ſeas ; on which ac- 
count it was fixed upon for a baſon 1200 feet 
long, goo feet broad, and one of the fineſt in 
the world ; having always ſeven feet water, 
which is conveyed by means of one fluice to- 


[ 42 ] 2 


wards the ocean, and by means of another 
ſluice towards the Mediterranean ſea. In cr. 
der to furniſh this baſon with a conſtant ſ 
of water, there is another baſon at F 


about a mile from Revel, which is 7200 feet 


long, 3000 feet broad, and 60 feet deep, and 
from which there is an aqueduct to carry its 
water to the baſon at Narouſe. Great difficul. 
ties were encountered in the execution of this 
grand undertaking ; the unevenneſs of the 
y=_y the mountains, rivers, and brooks, 
obſtructed the work, appear as unſur. 
mountable difficulties ; however the uneven- 
neſs of the gr und was remedied by means of 
fluices, which raiſc and ſupport the water, and 
of which there are fifteen towards the ocean, 
and forty. five towards the Mediterranean. 
The mountains which ſtood in the way of this 
work, were dug through ; and through mount 
Malpas, in particular, a paſſage was dug, the 
of 720 feet, to make room for the 

canal : the difficulty ariſing from the interven- 
tion of rivers and brooks, was ſurmounted by 
bridges and aqueducts, of incredible height in 
ſome places, built for conveying the canal over 
the rivers and brooks running underneath. On 
each fide of this canal, there is a little bank, 
four feet broad, for drawing the veſſels : the 
expence incurred in the execution of this canal, 
which is 200 miles long, reaching from the 
port of Cette, on the — ſea, to the 
city of Tolouſe, where it joins the river Ga- 
ronne which falls into the ocean, in the Bay of 
Biicay, was tkirteen millions of livres, and the 
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ing it in repair is pro- 


annual expence for keepin 
digious ; and yet ſo far from anſwering the 


original deſign for which it was intended, it 
appears to be of no great ſervice for the inland 
trade of the country ; the vaſt number of 
fluices by which it is incumbered, neceſſarily 

impeding the navigation of it. | 


The next famous canal in France, is the Canal 
of Mardyck, a village between Gravelines and 
Dunkuk, in F —— begun in the 
latter part of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
upon the following occaſion. As ſoon as the 
French began to execute the articles of the 
treaty of peace, concluded at Utrecht in 1713, 
one of which required the harbour of Dunkirk 
to be filled up, it was perceived, that upon 
executing this article of the treaty, the country, 
for ten leagues round, was in danger of being 
overflowed : upon which a ſcheme being pro- 

to the French court, for making a 
at Mardyck, in order to carry off the water, it 
was immediately ſet about. It begins at Bergen, 
and, from that place to an angle which it forms, 
is about eleven hundred perches long, and ten 
or eleven broad : from the angle to a large and 
— Gy gy: it runs . an hundred and — 

in length; from the ſluice to the e 

— the Fwy, A in at high tide, it is much 
the ſame length; and from t to the place 
wed we 1 as, low water, it is _ 
ree hun an ix perches long, ; 
between fixteen and eighteen broad. The 
fluice is one of the nobleſt works of the kind 5 
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the world, being about fixteen hes in 
length, and eight perches in breadth, without 
taking the buttreſſes into the account: the two 
ſides of the fluice are each twenty-four feet 
thick ; and the middle pier thirty : there arg 
in this ſluice two paſſages, the one forty-four 
feet broad, for large ſhips ; and the other, for 
ſmaller veſſels, twenty feet: the ſmaller paſ- 
ſage was made, leſt the prodigious weight of 
the gates of the larger paſſage, which, if there 
had been no other, muſt have been opened for 
every little veſſel, ſhould have ſoon worn them 
out. At common high tides, there are always 
here upwards of twenty feet of water, and 
twenty-four feet at ſpring tides. The men of war 
could have come up and down this canal, and 
have entered another canal at Bergen, by means 
of another ſluice that was deſigned : but the 
advantages that would accrue to the French na- 
tion from the navigation of this canal, fo 
rouſed the jealouſy of the maritime powers, 
that France was obliged to make a ſacrifice of 
It, at the treaty concluded at the Hague, be- 
tween Great Britain, Holland, and France, in 

anuary 1717, When it was agreed, that the 
arge paſſage of the fluice ſhould be intuely 
ruined, which was done accordingly. 


In 1682, a canal was n at a place called 
Portmorant, about fix miles from the city of 
Orleans, for eſtabliſhing a communication be- 
tween the rivers Seine and Loire, and finiſhed 
in 1692, by Philip, Duke of Crleans. From 
Portmorant, chis canal, after running a 
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of fifty-two miles, and the water being ſup- 
ported by ſeveral dams, or fluices, falls into 
the river Loing, at Cepoi, a village three miles 
diſtant from Montargis; and that river diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Seine. The duties paid 
by the veſſels, going up and down this canal, 
have ſometimes amounted to an hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres annually. 


SECT. 


SECT. VL 
Curions Remains of Antiquity in France. Bb 
markable Laws, Cuftoms, and Traditions of th 
Inhabitants ; with a ſummary View of the me 
extraordinary Revolutions among them. 
REMAINS f ANTIQUITY. 


JN many parts of France are fill to be ſeen 


curious remains of Roman antiquity, the 


moſt remarkable of which are thoſe following: 


In the city of Niſmes, in Languedoc, there 
are noble ruins of a large Roman amphithearre, 
built of free-ſtone : the outſide is adorned with 
columns and curious carvings, among which 
are ſeveral figures of an eagle, the Roman en- 
fign, and the hiſtory of Romulus and Remw 
ſucking a wolf, ftill viſible. Other ruins of 
Roman amphitheatres in this kingdom are u 
Toulouſe in Languedoc, at Perigueux in Gui 
enne, at Chalons in Burgundy, at Arles in 
Provence, and at Vienne in Dauphiné. 


In many parts of this kingdom there are 
ſtately remains of Roman triumphal arches. 
At Rheims in Champagne there are three ſtone 
arches contiguous one to another, and adorned 
with chamfered columns, and figures in bas +> 
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lief. The middle arch, which is the largeſt, 
is thirty-five feet high, and fifteen feet wide, 
and has the figure of a woman with two cor- 
pucopia's in her arms, which, it is ſuppoſed, 
were intended to denote the fertility of the 
country ; the fi of four children round her, 
we expreſſive of the four ſeaſons of the year; 
and the twelve months are repreſented Ly fo 
many proper figures: on one of the fide arches, 
ij eut the ſtory of Romulus and Remus ſucking 
the wolf, attended by the ſhepherd Fauſtulas, 
and his wife Acca Laurentia ; and on the other 
fide arch, is a repreſentation of Leda em- 
bracing Jupiter, transformed into a ſwan, and 
a Cupid lighting them with a flambeau. 


One of the preſent gates of the city of Orange, 
was a triumphal arch, erected by C. Marius, 
in memory of a n 
bri and Teutones, who made an inroad into 
Italy. In this city are the ruins of a circus “, 
and ſeveral other remains of Roman antiquity. 


Near Autun in B y, are ſeveral antient 
columns and ids ; and at Arles in Pro- 


»A circus was a large building of a round or 
oval figure, erected for the celebration of ſeveral forts 
of games, or exerciſes, as wreſtling, boxing, fight- 
ing with ſwords, ſtaves or pikes, throwing the 
lilcus or quoit, racing on foot or on horſ or 
in chariots. It differed from an amphitheatre jn 
being | larger. oy had a nuinber ſeats 1 
one above anot or the people to ft on, - 
bold the ſhews, | 
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vence, is a fine obeliſk of oriental 
which conſiſts of one entire ſtone, yet h 
ſifty- two feet high, and ſeven feet in diamem 
at the baſe. It was dug up in a garden nen 
the river Rhone, in the year 1675, and erecel 
in the city of Arles, of which it is one of the 
nobleſt ornaments. 


At Autun are the remains of a temple dedi. 
cated to Janus, and ftill called Janitoye ; ani 
the ruins of ſeveral other pagan temples are 
ſill viſible in many parts of this kingdom; 
together with many remains of Roman aque- 
duds, baths, and military ways. 


In the 1665, a large round buckler of 
maſly 1 inches in diameter, 
and weighing twenty-one pounds, was found 
in the river Rhone, near Avignon. It is near 
2000 years old, is charged with a figure of 
Scipio Africanus, half mantled, attended by 
Roman ny and — noble Spaniards, 
ſupplicating for a beauti irgin; and Was 
— — to Scipio, upon his ing a fair 
captive to Allucius, Prince of Celtiberia, 
whom ſhe was eſpouſed. 
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REMARKABLE CUSTOMS, LAWS, 
and TRADITIONS. 


TEE barbarous cuſtom of executing male- 
factors, firſt by breaking their bones on a 
ſcaffold, and then expoſing them on the cir- 
cumference of a wheel, in which condition 
they are left to expire, is practiſed particularly 
in France. 


A perſon, who was lately preſent at one of 
theſe executions, relates the manner of it as 
follows. The malefator, who was a mur- 
derer, about half an hour after four o'clock in 
the afternoon, was brought in a cart, attended 
by the city guards, and aſſiſted by a prieſt of 
the Sorbonne, to the Greve, in the middle of 
which ſquare was a ſcaffold, about nine feet 
high. On the ſcaffold was erected a large 
croſs, in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, on 
which the executioner and his aſſiſtants placed 
the criminal, in ſuch a manner, that his arms 
and legs were extended according to the form 
of the croſs, and ftrongly tied down. Under 
each arm and leg was cut a notch or hollow in 
the wood, as a mark where the executioner 
might, with the greater eaſe, break the bone, 
which was done by ſtriking it with a large iron 
bar, not unlike a crow. The bones of the 
arms were firſt broke, and then inftantly thoſe 
of the thighs : on one corner of the ſcaffold 


was fixed to a pole 2 wheel about three quarters 
Vor. V. po E of 
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of a yard 'n diameter, on which the crimingl, 
＋ like a fowl, after his bones had bem 
broken on the croſs. was placed, and tied wid 
cords ; and on which he continued till he e. 
pired. This part of the execution has gin 
occauon to term this puniſhment breaking ay 
the wheel; and though the bones of the en. 
minal is broken on a croſs in France, they an 
broken on the wheel itſelf inGermany. It ſhould 
alio be obſerved, that in France the criminal 
is ſomętimes ſuffered to expire on the crols, » 
accclerate which, the executioner is directed to 

ive him a ſtroke, called the Coup de Grace, or 
Aercifal Stroke, on his ſtomach, which inſtant, 
ly puts an end to his miſery. Afterwards the 
$4 body is taken down from the crofs, and 
t upon the wheel, where it is expoſed for 


me time. 


The — yen * in — 
9 a cuſtom of celebrating, every 
— 2 a feaſt in honour of tn. Jeb 
Baptiſt, called Ia Diableric de Chaumont, or the 
Dewilifh Tricks of Chaumant, the reaſon of which 
appellation was, that ſeveral of the inhabitants, 
dreſſed after the manner in which the devils 
are commonly painted, uſed to run about the 
country, for three or four leagues round, a few 
days before the feaſt, to beg money of every 
perſon they met, under pretence of defrayi 
the expences of the celebration of it, whi 
was a. by copatinning (ie Gree! actions of 
that Saint's life, on different theatres finely de- 
corated. During the time of the rep 
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tion, the whole clergy of the place walked in 
proceſſion before all thoſe theatres, and then 
to a church in the rown dedicated 


to St. _ where plenary indulgences were 


on _ _ alms — for 
ſapport of this were originally volun- 
tary, yet it became cuſtomary — every 
to contribute ſome little money towards 
x, which produced many diſputes and diſ- 
orders, and as more commonly enſued in con- 
ſequence of the vaſt concourſe of people to 
Chaumont, from all the neighbouring place*, 
the magiſtrates of that town ſupp the old 
manner of celebrating the feaſt of St. John 


ſome years ago. 


There is an antient and fundamental law of 
the kingdom of France, called the Salic, or 
Saligue Law, uſually ſuppoſed to have been 
made by Pharamond, or at leaft by Clovis, in 
virtue whereof males are only to inherit. Du 
Haillan, after a critical examination, declares it 
to have been an expedient of Philip the Long, 
in 1316, for the excluſion of the daughter of 
Lewis Hutin, from inheriting the crown. Fa- 
ther Daniel, on the other hand, maintains that 
it is quoted by authors more antient than Philip 
the Long, and that Clovis is the real author of 
t. This law has not any particular regard to 
the crown of France; it only imports, in ge- 
neral, that in Salic land no part of the inhe- 
ntance ſhall fall to any female, but the whole 


| to the male fex. By Salic lands, or inheri- 


E 2 tances, 
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tances, were antiently denoted,” among us, all 
lands, by whatever tenure held, whether noble 
or baſe, from the ſucceſſion whereto women 
were excluded by the Salic law; for they wes 

it admitted to inherit nothing but move. 
-— purchaſes wherever there were any 


Humbert the Fourth, Lord of Beaujeu, 4 
city of Lyonnois, having founded the city of 
Ville Franche, in the ſame Province, about the 
beginning of the twelfth century, in order 9 
encourage perſons to ſettle in it, granted ſeveral 
privileges to the inhabitants, one of which wa, 
that the huſbands ſhould be at liberty to beat 
their wives till the blood run, providing they 
did not kill them. 


There is a tradition in France, that, at the 
very inſtant Henry the Third, the laſt of: the 
houſe of Valois, was killed, a thunderbolt brake 
out of a coat of arms of the family of Bourbon, 
which was in the window of a chapel at Bous. 
bon l' Archambaud, the red batoon which di- 
tinguiſhed the arms of that houſe from thoſe of 
the royal family, without any damage to the 
reſt of the coat, which accident was conſidered 


as a preſage of the future grandeur of the fa 
mily of Bourbon. 
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REVOLUTIONS, and other ME. 
MORABLE EVENTS. 


THE name France, which ſignifies free, or 

dil, was immediately derived from the 
Franks, a people who are ſuppoſed to have 
come from Germany, about the beginning of 
the fifth century; and who, having conquered 
the inhabitants, fixed themſelves in that part 
of Tranſalpine Gaul which lies north of the 
river Loire, and which was firit called France. 
Whence the more ancicut name Gaw was de- 
tived, is not known. 


Gaul is ſuppoſed to have been originally 
led from Italy, and the firſt revolution re- 
ed in hiſtory among the inhabitants, is 

the conqueſt of their country by the Romans, 
under the conduct of Julius Cæſar, about 48 

before the chriſtian zra. Cæſar found 
it divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms and 
fates, which he attacked ſeparately, and by 
that means made an eaſier conqueſt of the 
whole country : but had the 2 united, 
the Romans were ſo much ſuperior to them in 
military diſcipline, that in the end they muſt 
have ſubdued them. 


Auguſtus Cæſar divided Gaul into four 
provinces “; and the Romans continued in 
poſſeſſion of this country, till about the year 

| * See Vol. IV. P- 157. . 
1 400, 
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400, when the northern nations broke in u 
the empire, and the le diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Franks, and ſuppoſed to have come 
from that part of Germany called Franconia, 
made a 1 in Gaul. The Burgundiams, 
another nation of Germany, paſſed the Rhine a. 
bout the ſame time, and havin ſſe ſſed then 
ſelves of the ſouth - eaſt parts of Gaul, gave the 
name of Burgundy to their conqueſts; and the 
Goths conquered the ſouth-weſt provinces. 


Pharamond is {a:4 to have been the firſt King 
of th. ranks in Gaul, and to have begun hu 
reig:: Hout the year 420 ; and Merovee is reck- 
oned their third King, from whence the firſt race 
of their Kings are denominated the Merovinias 
line : but Father Daniel, one of the beſt French 
hiſtorians, is of opinion, that Clovis was their 
firſt King, who began his reign in 486. 


In 493, Clovis married Clotilda, the daugh- 
ter of Chilperic King of the ndians, and 
conquered the provinces fi between the 
Somme, the Seine, and the Aiine, together 
with the city of Rheims, where he was crowned. 
In 496, he was converted to Chriſtianity, and 
. baptized, in conſequence of a vow he had made; 
and having extended his conqueſts beyond 
the Waal and the Rhine, the Armorici, who 
inhabited Brittany, and had fled thither from 
Britain upon the invaſion of the Saxons, ſub- 
mitted to him. In 507, this Prince ſubdued 
the whole country from the Loire to the Py 
renean mountains, and made bimſelf —_ 
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of ſeveral petty kingdoms and ſtates ; and dying 
in 511, at forty-five years of age, was buried in 
the church of St Genevieve at Paris, then known 


by the name of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


The Is of the Franks, on the 
of Gaul, diſtributed the lands among their 
officers ; and theſe, with the clergy, conſtitut- 
ed their firſt great councils, or parkaments. 
The firſt government here ſeems to be a kind 
of mixt monarchy, nothing of moment being 
tranſacted without the concurrence of the 
nd council, conſiſting of the principal of- 
who held their lands by military te- 
nures: as to the conquered Gauls, hiſtorians 
are of opinion, that they were reduced to a 
ſtate of ſervitude, and only cultivated the 
lands for their maſters the Franks; having no 
they could call their own. This ap- 
pears to be the conſtitution of the government 
of the Franks, during the firſt race of thei? 
Kings, till Charles Martel uſurped the ſover- 
1 72. 


Charles Martel, the ſon of Pepin, the Duke 
of Auſtraſia, and mayor of the palace to the 
Kings Thierri the Firſt, and Clovis the Third, 
was alſo Duke of Auſtraſia, and Mayor of 
the Palace to Chilperic the Third, and Thierri 
the Second, in the names of whom he long 
exerciſed the ſovereign power, as his father 
Pepin had done in the names of Thierri 
the Firſt, and Clovis the Third. Under the 
adminiſtration of Charles Martel, the Sa- 

| racens, 
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racens, who at this time were maſters of the 
ſouth of France, penetrating into the heart of 
the kingdom, were entirely deteated by him, 
which victory rendered him ſo popular, that, 
with the conſent of the States, and the Pope, 
who looked upon him as the deliverer of 
Chriſtendom, he aſſumed the dominion of 
France in his own name, tiling himſelf Duke 
of all France; and, having a victorious ar 
at his devotion, not only ſet the King & 
fide, but altered the- conſtitution, depriving 
both the nobility and clergy of their ſhare in 
the government, and rendering himſelf an ab- 

te Prince. 


Charles Martel, dying in 741, was ſucceed. 
ed by his two ſons Carloman and Pepin, who, 
ſharing the government of the kingdom be- 
tween them, and acting together, reduced the 
Bavarians, the Alemans, the Saxons, and the 
Sclavonians. In 746, Carloman, retiring of his 
own accord to a conven!, left his brother Pepin 

in full poſſeſſion of the French monarchy, who 
aſſuming the royal title and dignity, as well as 
the power, was procia:med and crowned King 
of France at Soiflon , in 751, being in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age, and thus put 
an end to the firſt race of * called the 
Merovinian line. 


SSt ESL 


Pepin, ſurnamed the ſhort, in whom began 
the ſecond race of Kings, called the Carlovi- 
nian line, as is ſuppoſed from his father 
Charles Martel, immediately reſtored the — 
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their ancient _— and 
miſing to confirm his 
e Merovinian line 
of Kings. He alſo divided the provinces a- 
mongſt his principal nobility, and granted 
them the liberty of exerciſing fovereign au- 
thority in their reſpective governments, from 
which privilege, they at length became inde- 
pendent, only acknowledging the King for 
their head; and this revolution gave riſe to 
the numerous —— and the ſeveral 
parliaments in France: for every province re- 
tained the ſame form of government which 
had been exercifed in general over the whole 
kingdom ; no laws being made without the 


King Pepin, having enlarged his dominions 
by the acceſſion of the Dutchy of Aquitaine 
and ſeveral other conqueſts, died in 768, and 
was ſucceeded by his two ſons Charles and 
Carloman : but Carloman dying in 771, left 
Charles in full pofleſſion of the French mo- 
narchy. Charles, afterwards ſurnamed Char- 
lemagne, or Charles the Great, who, at the 
death of his father Pepin, was in the twenty- 
kfth year of his age, in 772, entered into a 
war againſt the Saxons, and defeated them in 
the neighbourhood of Paderborn. In 774, he 
marched againſt Deſiderius, King of the Lom- 
bards, whom he defeated and took priſoner, 
and cauſed himſelf to be crowned King of 
Lombardy, | 
b Imme- 


158 

Immediately after the conqueſt of Lombardy, 
Pope Adrian the Firft paſſed a decree, in which 
he acknowledged Charles King of Italy, and 
Patrician of Rome; and in 775, in a council 
held at Rome, he granted him the right of 
ordering and confirming the election of Popes, 
In 777, Charles concluded a treaty of peace 
with the Saxons and Saracens ; and the year 
following marched with an army into Spain, 
in order to ſettle the Ibinalarabi in 
While he was upon this tion, he re- 
ceived the homage of all the Pri between 
the Pyrenean mountains and the river Ebro. 


Charles, being returned from his expedition 
into Spain, reflored the ki of Aqui- 
taine, in favour of his ſecond fon Lewis, and, 
marching into Germany, defeated the Saxons, 
in the country of Heſſe. 222 he under. 
took a ſecond expedition to Rome, attended 
by his two ſons Pepin and Lewis, the former 

whom was crowned by the Pope, King of 
Lombardy, and the latter Kin Aquitame. 
In the mean time, Witekind, chief of the Sax- 
ons, having perſuaded that nation to revolt, 
attacked ſome of Charl 


's generals, and 
totally routed them : but fe _ — 
inſt the Saxon ral, not only defi 
him, but compelled him to profeſs himſelf a 
Chriſtian, and ſubmit to m_—_— ; after which 

he ſubdued the kingdom of Bretany. 


In 787, the dutchy of Bavaria was united 
to the crown of France, in conſequence of the 
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infidelity of Taffilon, duke of that country, 
who, notwithſtanding he was nearly —_—_— 


Charlemagne, provo ed that Prince to ſeize 
2 hone hard dinklf and bb 


About the ſame time the 


In 796, Charlemagne tranſplanted the Sax- 
ens from their own country, to prevent further 
troubles from them, and diſtributed them in 
of his dominions ; ſome in Flan- 
ders, ſome in Switzerland, and other places, 
and their country was re-peopled by A- 
entes, 2 nation of Sclavonia, About this 


; 


the 
800, 
and thus the empire of the Romans, which 
expired in the year 476, in the perſon of Au- 
guſtulas, the laſt emperor of the weſt, and 


Oftrogoths, and the Lombards, revived in 
zmagne, and continues to this day. 


In the mean time, the King of Perſia, by 
his ambaſſadors, made a formal renunciation 


| of the Holy Land to Charlemagne, whoſe fon 
Lewis, King of Aquitaine, having waged war 
againſt the Saracens, made himſelf _— 4 of 


601 
Barcelona. In $03, Nicephorus being crows 
ed emperor of the Eaſt, which empire wa 
likewiſe called the Empire of the Greeks and 
the lower empire, acknowledged Charl 
emperor of the Weſt; and the limits of the 
eaſtern and weſtern empires were ſettled by the 
two Emperors. About the ſame time, Charles 
magne, in order to complete the reduction of the 
Saxons, deprived their children of their pater. 
nal ſucceſſion ; after which he conquered the 
Pannonians, the Sclavonians, and the Hun. 


In 805, the emperor held a council x 
Thionville, in which he made an authentic 
diſpoſition of his dominions among his three 
ſons ; about which time, the Normans, Angles, 
Danes, and other barbarous nations in the 
north, began to be known in France from their 
piratical deſcents upon the coaſts of that king 
dom. gne foreſaw, with con- 


Charlema great 

cern, the ravage that theſe barbarians were 
one day likely to commit; and therefore en- 
deavoured to prevent them: with this view, 
he built a formidable navy, which was a& 
ways manned, and ready to put to fea ; he 
had ports at the mouths of all confiderable 
rivers, guard ſhips on the coaſts, fortifications 
along the ſhore, and a militia properly diſpoſed 
for the defence of thoſe fortifications, and 


thus he covered the coafts of his extenſive do- 
minions. 


In the year 80g, the emperor loſt his fon 
Pepin, King of italy, whoſe ſon Barnard, 


though 
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though an infant, he appointed to ſucceed his 
father ; the following year he was afflifted 
with the death of his eldeſt fon Charles; and 
being now near ſeventy years of age, and for 
ſome time infirm, he affociated his only ſur- 

viving fon Lewis, King of Aquitaine, in the em- 
'pire ; and upon the 28th of January, 814, this 
great Prince died, in the ſeventy-firit year of his 
age, the forty-ſeventh year of his reign, the 
forty-third from his conqueſt of Italy, and the 
fourteenth from his being crowned emperor, and 
was interred in the church of Aix la-Chapelle. 


Upon the death of Charlemagne, his only 
fon Lewis, ſurnamed the Gentle, at the age 
of thirty-ſix years, was proclaimed Emperor 
of the Romans, and King of France; and in 
816, was crowned at Rheims, by Pope Ste- 
phen the Fifth. This prince conciliated the 
affections of the Saxons, by reſtoring them to 
the right of ſucceſſion, of which had 
been — by his father. In 817. havi 
concluded a peace with Abderamen, King 
the Saracens, he made his eldeſt fon Lotharius 
his collegue in the empire, created his fecond 
ſon Pepin, King of Aquitaine, and his third 
ſon Lewis, King of Bavaria, The emperor, 
having conquered the Bretons, Gaſcons and 
Hungarians, marches againſt Barnard King of 
_ os ſon of his elder brother — 
who, bei rovoked that his grandfat 
— mould confer the imperial dig- 
nity on Lewis, in preference to himſelf, had 
recourſe to arms; but being defeated and 
Vor. V. F taken 
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taken priſoner, the ordered his eyes 
to be put out, under which operation he died ; 
and upon his death the kingdom of Italy was 
re-united to the Crown of France. N 


In 822, Lotharius, at the deſire of his fa. 
ther Lewis, went to Italy, where he was 
crowned Emperor by Pope Paſchal. About 
the year 828, the inhabitants of Navarre, 
whom the Emperor had neglected to defend 
againſt their neighbours, choſe a King tor 
themſelves, named Inigo, who laid the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of Navarre and Arra- 
n, and whoſe poſterity, after expelling the 

oors and Saracens, united the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy under Charles the Fifth. 


In 830, Charles the Bald, the Emperor 
{on by a ſecond wife Judith, a Bavarian prin- 
ceſs, . ſhare in the former 
— i Alemania, together with 

heetia, and of Burgundy, which were 
diſmembered the dominions of his three 


trigues of their ſtep- mother Judith, 
— 2222 with — Count of 
na, under pretence 2 

honour of their father, ſtripped him of 
dominions, and obliged him and 

to retire to a monaſtery : but in a diet, held 
at Nim , Lewis was reſtored to his crown, 
and Lotharius excluded from his partner{þip 
in the imperial dignity, | | 
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In the year 833, the emperor's ſons con- 
ſpired againſt him a ſecond time, and joining 
ir forces, defeated him, and took him pri- 
ſoner : but the brothers growing jealous of one 
another, afforded their father an opportunity 
of getting himſelf reſtored once more to his 


throne. In 835, the emperor, finding himſelf 
in a weak and declining ſtate, made a new 
partition among his children, but without 
naming a ſucceſſor to the empire To Lo- 
tharius, he gave 'taly ; to Lewis, Bavaria and 
Saxony; to Pepin, Aquitaine, and to Charles, 
France and Burgundy : but this diviſion giv- 
ing new offence to the three elder brothers, 
they renewed the war againſt their father, who, 
upon the death of his ſon Pepin in 838, be- 
ſtowed the dominions of that prince on his 
own ſon Charles, in prejudice of his 
children, Pepin's two ſons. So flagrant an act 
of injuſtice incenſed the nobility of Aquitaine 
to ſuch a „ that the emperor found him- 
ſelf under the neceſſity of marching an army 
into their country, of which diviſion his ſon 
Lewis of Bavaria availing himſelf, ſeized all 
the places that ſuited his conveniency. 


The emperor having humbled the 
of Aquitaine, — 45 his ſon the King 
of Bavaria; but being reduced to an ill ſtate 
of health by his misfortunes, and the grief 
occaſioned from the unnatural behaviour of his 
children; and moreover terrified by a total 
eclipſe of the ſun which happened while he 


| Was upon this march, he lingered for forty 


F 2 | days, 


1640 


days, and died on the 2oth of June, $40, in 
the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, and the 
ewenty-ſeventh of his reign; and was buried 
in the church of St. Arnold at Mentz. 


Upon the death of Lewis the Gentle, Lo. 
tharius ſucceeded as Emperor and King of 
Italy, Lewis as King of Germany, and Charles 
the Bald as King of France. In 841, Lewis 
and Charles entered into an alliance againſt 
the Emperor Lotharius; while Pepin the fon 
of Pepin their brother, made great prepara- 
tions, in order to recover Aquitaine from 
Charles, whoſe tranquility was alſo diſturbed 
by the Bretons ; and to add to his misfortunes, 
the Normans threatened an invaſion upon the 
coaſts of his kingdom. Lotharius, having in 
vain endeavoured to penetrate into the domi- 
nions of his brother Lewis, falls upon Nueſtria, 
and obliged Charles to make a ceffion of a 
conſiderable part of that province to him: 
but Charles and Lewis having joined their 
forces, marched againſt Lotharius, who was 
likewiſe joined by young Pepin; and upon 
the 25th of June, 842, a battle enſued, in 
the neighbourhood of Fontenoy, which was 
one of the moſt memorable, as well as the 
moſt bloody, recorded in the Hiſtory of France. 
In this battle, Lotharius and Pepin were total- 
ly defeated ; and it is ſaid, that on both ſides 


there fell upwards of an hundred thouſand - 
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At length the three brothers, after a ruin- 
ous war, agreed upon a peace and a new di- 
viſion of territories. Charles the Bald retain- 
» | Aquitaine and Neuſtria. Lewis had all 
Germany, whence he was named Germanicus, 
and Lothar ivs, together with the title of Em- 
peror, had Italy, Provence, Franche Comte, 
the Lyonnois, and other countries incloſed by 
the Rhone, the Rhine, the Soane, the Meuſe, 
and the Schelde. In the mean time, Nomenoe, 
who had been conftituted Duke of Britany by 
Lewis the Gentle, availing bimicif of the di- 
ſturbances in France, obtained conſiderable 
advantages over Charles the Bald, and aſſum- 
ed the title of King, and over this province 
Charles was never able to preſerve any more 
than the ſupreme juriſdiction, or right of 
homage. 

In the year 850, Lotharius waged war with 


the Moors and Saracens, who were. become 
maſters of Benevento ; and Charles the Bald, 


| — engaged againſt the Normans, who had 
inv 


ed France, was once more diſpoſſeſſed 
of Aquitaine — Pepin; but that prince was 
ſoon ſtripped of his conqueſt, and being taken 
priſoner, was ſhaved by order of Charles, and 
ſhut up in the Abbey of Sr. Medard at Soiſ- 
ſons. In the mean time the Normans con- 
tinued the moſt horrid ravages in France; 
and Pepin having made his eſcape out of 


priſon, returned to Aquitaine, where he was 


once more taken prifoner, and confined at 
Senlis, by order of Charles, who at the ſame 
F 3 time 
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time cauſed all his ſons to be ſhaved. The 

le of Aquitaine, * Pepin no 
to ſet up in oppoſition to Charles the 
invited the fon of Lewis, King of German, 
who, being defeated by Charles, in 854, wa 
forced to return home. In the mean time, 
Lotharius, whoſe ambition, perfidy, and other 
vices, had been ſo prejudicial to the intereſt 


of bis family, finding himſelf draw near his 


end, took the habit of a monk, that, accord. 
ing to the ſuperſtition of the times, he might 


this ſecond baptiſm, as it was then called, | 


for all his crimes, and though he lived a 
die a ſaint. In this diſguiſe of a monk, 
ich he did not wear quite a week, he died 
29th of September, 855, leaving be- 
him three ſons, Lewis, Lotharius, and 
Lewis, who had been affociated by 
in the government, had the king- 
Italy and the title of Emperor, by 
of Lewis the Second. Lotharius had 
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ing of Provence, Dauphbine, and 
the kingdom of Burgundy, fell to the 
your ſt. Charles, who was ſtiled King of 
ravence. 
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About the ſame time, Charles the Bald de- 
clared his ſon Charles, though but a child, 
King of Aquitaine, with which nomination 
the people of that province were ſo pleaſed 
for the preſent, that the Normans — 
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their country, they took arms with alacrity, 
and attacked them with ſuch vigour and va- 
lour, that ſcarce three hundred of them found 
their way back to their ſhips. This fit of 
loyalty, did not, however, lait long ; they be- 
came more diſcontented than ever, renounced 
their allegiance to Charle*, recalled Pep n, v hoſe 
affairs were ſo deſperate, that he join e with 
the Normans, and in conjunction with them 
pillaged the countries over which he pretend - 
ed to reign. In a little time they deſerted 


bim, and had recourſe to Lewis King of Ger- 


many ; and while Charles the Bald was, with 
all his forces, beſieging a ſtrong poit, which 
the Danes had taken in the heart of his do- 
minions, the malecontents in France, after 
the example of thoſe in Aquitaine, invited 
Lewis of Germany to come and take poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom, which he accordingly did, in 
858, with a formidable army, while Charles 
abandoned by the greateſt part of his ſub- 
jets, was obliged to raiſe the fiege, and re- 
tire into a diſtant part of his dominions; up- 


| on this Lewis was crowned King of France, 


the nobility and biſhops paid homage to him, 
and the princes of the blood royal acquieſced 
in the revolution. ——_ 


In the mean time, ſome French lords, grow- 
ing jealous of the Germans, repreſented to 
Lewis, that, being called to the throne by 
the nobility, having the biſhops at his devo- 
tion, and no army 1n the field to oppoſe him, 
it might be proper for him to ſend back the 

troops 
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troops he had brought with him, in order to 
fix the affections of his new ſubjeas, by ap- 
pearing to rely entirely upon their attachment; 
and hinted to him, at the ſame time, that, 
when this was done, his competitor Charles 
might be prevailed upon, in conſideration of 
ſome ſmall territory, to renounce his preten- 
ſions. Lewis followed their advice, and 
then ſent them to treat with Charles, with 
whom they had been all this time acting in 
concert. They acquainted him, that his bro- 
ther Lewis having ſent back his own army, 
all he had to do was, to march with the forces 
that were ftill about him, towards Lewis, 
who, upon the approach of Charles, found 
himſelf obliged to retire into his German do- 
minions ; and thus Charles was reftored in 
859, with as much eaſe as he had been de- 
throned 


In the year 869, Lotharius, King of Lor- 
rain dying without legitimate iſſue, the throne 
of Lorrain as well as that of Provence, which 
he inherited of his brother Charles, became 
vacant ; and the emperor not being in a ſitua- 
tion to make good his claim to the ſucceſſion 
of his brother's dominions, his uncles Charles 
the Bald and Lewis the German, taking the 
advantage of this conjuncture, ſeized upon 
their nephew's dominions, and agreed upon a 
treaty of partition, 


In 875, the Emperor Lewis the ſecond died 


at Milan, without iſſue male, and his death | 
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was followed ſoon after, by that of Lewis 
King of Germany, upon which Charles the 
Bald marched into Italy, and obtained the 
imperial crown, notwithitandi: g the oppoſition 
of Carloman, the fon of Lewis, King of Ger- 
many, who, with his two brothers, divided 
the 1 of their father between them; 
and Charles the bald having attacked them, 
with a view to recover what he had ceded in 
the laſt partition of the kingdom of Lorrain, 
was defeated by Lewis tie {econd fon of the 
deceaſed Lewis the Germanic. Soon after 
this, Charles the Bald being perſuaded by 
the Pope to come into Italy with an army, 
was poiſoned by his own phyſician, Zedckias 
a Jew, and died in repaſſing the Alps, on the 
6th of October, 877, in the ſecond year of 
his imperial reign, the thirty eighth of his 
regal reign, and the fifty-fourth of his age. 


Upon the death of Charles the Bald, his 
only ſon Lewis, ſurnamed the Stammerer, ſuc- 
cceded to the regal and imperial dignities z 
but dying in 879, his two ſons Lewis and 
Carloman divided the kingdom of France be- 
tween them. Lewis had Neuſtria, and part 
of Burgundy ; and Carloman had Aquitaine 
and Septimania ; and Carloman, the eldeſt fon 
of Lewis Germannicus, ſucceeded to the im- 
perial crown. In the mean time, Boſo, bro- 
ther-in-law to Charles the Bald, and {on-in- 
law to the Emperor Lewis the Second, erect- 
ed Arles into a kingdom, which comprebend- 
ed Provence, Dauphine, the Lycnnois, Savoy, 

Franche 
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Franche Comte, and great part of the duke- 
dom of Burgundy. Lewis and Carloman, 
ings of France, having entered into an alli. 
ance againſt Boſo, defeated him in ſeveral 
battles ; and in 880, Lewis of Germany, ſe- 
cond ſon of Lewis Germannicus, declared war 
againſt the French Kings, Lewis and Carlo- 
man, who were at length obliged to make a 
ceſſion to Lewis of Germany of that part of 
Lorrain, which had been poſſeſſed by Charles 
the Bald, and Lewis the Stammerer. 


By the death of the Emperor Carloman, 
which happened in 881, his brother Charles 
the Fat, ſucceeded to the imperial crown. In 
the mean time, the Normans 22 
ravages, were defeated by Lewis the Third of 
France, upon the banks of the Schelde: but 
that prince dying in 882, without iſſue, left 
his brother Carloman ſole King of France; 
and in 884, Carloman being killed by a wild 
boar, as he was hunting, the Emperor Charles 
the Fat ſeized upon the kingdom of France, 
in prejudice of a poſthumous fon of Lewis the 
Stammerer, and poſſeſſed almoſt as great an 
extent of dominions as Charlemagne ; but be- 
ing too weak to bear ſuch goad ſortune,he ſunk 
under its weight. 


In the year 885, the Normans arrived with 
a fleet and army before Paris, and laid ſiege 
to it, both by ſea and land; which ſiege laſt- 
ing two years, Charles concluded an ignomi- | 
nious treaty with them, in 2 
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which they retired from before Paris. In 888, 
the Emperor Charles dying, without iſſue, the 
t of his people, after he 
been div of the imperial . 
Arnold, a baftard ſon of the Emperor Cario- 
man, ſucceeded to the imperial crown, to the 
prejudice of Charles the Simple, who was alfo 
upon no other pretence, than his tender years, 
excluded from the throne of France, which 
Eudes, count of Paris, and fon of Robert le 
Fort, Duke of France, took poſſeſſion of, un- 


T 
A 


der pretence of his having been deſcended in 


a right line from Childebrand, the brother of 
Charles Martel, on the father's, and on the 
mother's, from Adelaide, the daughter of 
Lewis the Gentle : but the true cauſe of his 
elevation to the throne was the public neceſ- 
fity, the unbiaſſed voices of the nobility, and 
his own ſuperior merit. 


In the year 892, Eudes having routed the 
Normans, was yet compelled to grant them 
advantageous conditions. He was only in 
— of the provinces between the river 

ine and the Pyrenean mountains; the coun- 
try between the Seine and the Meuſe, bei 
left in poſſeſſion of Charles the Simple, agai 
whom he continued to wage war : but died at 
La Fere, in Picardy, in 898, in the fortieth 


year of his age. 


Charles the Simple, who had been crowned 


| King ſo early as the year 893, upon the death 


of his competitor, was acknowledged, in his 
| | own 
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ewn right, King of France, but ſoon began 
to be deſpiſed, for not making a proper uſe of 
a fair opportunity he had, of recovering pan 
of his dominions, and eſtabliſhing his reputa- 
tion, by the revolt of the inhabitants of Lor- 
rain "_ Zuentibold, Duke of that country, 
and a baſtard fon of Arnold the emperor, who 
died about this time, and was ſuccceded 
his fon Lewis the Fcurth. The nobility of 
France, having had leiſure to frame their ſyſ. 
tem, had now the faireſt opportunity of car- 
rying it into execution. Such therefore, az 
had been entruſted with, or had got into pol- 
ſeſſion of, governments, demanded confirma- 
tions of them, nct barely for life, but to them 
and their heirs: and either, by their own 

ower, or by the affiitance of ſome great per- 

ns at court, obtained what they demanded, 
upon the eaſy terms of doing homage. 


The Normans continuing their deſcents 
on France, and committing the moſt horri 
depredations, Charles, moved by the remon- 
ſtrances of his people, who wiſhed for peace 
almoſt upon any terms, at length, in 912, 
concluded with the Normans the famous w_ 
ef St. Clair upon the Epte, by which he di 

ed of his — Giſelle, to Rollo the 


orman chief, with part of Neuſtria, which 
had already obt: ined the name of Normandy, 
and of which this Rollo was the firſt duke, up- 
on condition, that he ſhould yield homage to 
him for that province, and embrace th Chri- 
ſtian religion, Rollo likewiſe _ — 
1 - 
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lordſhip of Britany, ſubject however, to the 
Supreme juriſdiction of the crown of France, 


to which it became a rear hef or meſne-tenure, 
by virtue of that treaty. 


About the ſame time, died the Emperor 
Lewis the Fourth, in whom ended the line 
of Charlemagne in Germany, through the 
weakneſs of Charles the Simple, who, find- 
ing himſelf reduced to a ſmall patrimony, in 
conſequence of the u'urpations of the nobi- 
lity of his kingdom, had it not in his power 
to aſſert his right to the empire The 1mpe- 
rial dignity from this period became elective, 
and the dignities or great offices, which be fol e 
had been only commiſſions, were rendered he- 
reditary, becauſe the empire had ceaſed to be 
ſuch. Conrad. Duke of Franconia, was the 
firſt elected emperor, after that dignity had 
been refuſed by Otho, Duke of Saxony, on 
account of his great age. His authority was 
not however acknowledged in Italy, hee the 
Popes were grown powerful, and the govern- 
ment had been uſurped for above ſixty years 
before by petty tyrants. Conrad, dying in 
920, Henry, ſurnamed the Fowier, fon of 
that Otho who refuſed the imperiai dignity, 
was elected emperor. 


In 922, Robert the brother of Fudes, the 
late king. having formed u ſt ong party againſt 
Charles che Imp lle, ict up for the throne, and 
was crowned at Rhiem> : but Charle maren- 
2 him, cuarged his forces, the 15th 

"OL. V. G of 
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of June, 923, and unexpeRedly killed him 
on the ſpot, with his own hand: yet Hugo, 
the ſon of Robert, and Herbert, Count of 
Vermen«o!-, not only reftored the battle, but 
in the cu! but the King's army, and made 
theinfelve n.aiters of his baggage : the King 
being aftetwards taken priſoner by Herbert, 
was confined to the caltle of Peronne, where he 
died, in 929, in the nftieth year of his age. 
E-iva, the queen of this unfortunate monarch, 
ficd with her fon Lewis into England, to the 
court of her brother Athelſtan. 


Upon the death of Robert, and captivity of 
Cha: les, in 923, there were ſeveral competi- 
tors for the ſucceſſion ; the principal of theſe 
were Hugo, Duke of France; the fon of Ro- 
bert, by the filter of Herbert, Count of Ver- 
mandois ; Herbert himſelf, and Rodolph, 
Duke of Burg undy, who eſpouſed Emma, the 
daughter of Duke Robert, and ſiſter of Hu 
Rodolph being elected king, was crowned at 
Soiſſons the 13th of July, 923, and was o- 
bliged, upon his acceſſion to the throne, to di- 
ſtribute great part of the crown lands among 


the grandees, in order to gain them over to 


his intereft ; though the ſouthern provinces of 


the kingdom never acknowledged Rodolph's | 


authority, | 


In 924, Rodolph turned his arms againſt 
William, Duke of Aquitaine, who was forced 
to pay homage to him; and this war was ſcarce 


ended, b:ture the king found himſelf engged 
In 
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in another war againtt the Normans, who 
came in prodigious numbers from the north, 
under the command of one Tainold, v ho fell 
upon Burgundy, and waſted it wit! fire and 
ſword. hile Rodolph was empioved againſt 
the Normans, the nobles of Aqutu: revolt- 
ed, and ſubmitted themſclre., to th: King of 
Germany; the Hung 1jans penetrating into 
Fra::ce, were induced t retire by a large ſum 
of money; and, in 923, tlerbert, Count of 
Vermando1:, prevailed on Rodo!ph to grant 
bim the county of Loan, upon condition not 
to reſtore Charles the Simple to his liberty. 


Afr the death of Charles the Simple, Ro- 
dolph icted with great ſpirit, and endearour- 
ed to humble the nobility, who for tl. e moſt 

art ſubmitted to him and, ſtanding no longer 
in fear of the Count of Vermandois, firipped 
him of all the territories which he had ceded 
to him before by treaty. He repelled the Hun- 
garians and Bulgarians, who made a new ir- 
ruption into France, and acted in all reſpects, 
ſuitable to his dignity ; but died upon the 15th 
of January, 936, + ithout iſſue male, upon 
which the duchy of Burgundy devolved to his 
brother Hugh, turnamed the Black. 


Upon the death of Rodolph, Hugh, Duke 
of Fr.nce and Burgundy, Count of Paris and 
Orleans, ſurnamed che Great, the Abbor, and 
the White, a man of vait power and influence, 
propoſed to the nobility, that a deputation 
ſhould be appointed to go over to the court of 
| ; G 2 Athel- 
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Athelſtan, King of England, and invite the 
dowager of Charles the Simple, and her fon 
Levis, to return; which propoſal being agreed 
to, Lewis the Fourth, ſurnamed the Stranger, 
from his having lived in England, aſcended the 
th:one at the age of fixteen years, and was 
crouncd at Laon, upon the 2oth of June, 936, 


and, in 938. began to make preparations for | 


the recovery of Lorrain from the Em 
Otho, at the requeſt of the Lorrainers them - 
ſelves, who were by this time tired of the 
German yoke. In order the more readily to 
accompliſh his purpoſe, Lewis married Ger- 
berga, daughter of Henry the Firſt, ſurnamed 
the Fowler, fiſter of the Emperor Otho the 
Firſt, and widow of Gilbert, Duke of Lor- 
rain. Lewis having made ſome progreſs in 
Lorrain, Otho marched an army into that 
country, defeated the rebels, and compelled 
Lewis to withdraw. 


In the year 940, a dangerous civil war broke 
out in France, between the King and his 
Grandees, which laſted ſeveral years, and at 
laſt terminated in a peace, concluded by the 
mediation of the Pope, and of the Emperor 
Otho, who had the generoſity to declare him- 
ſelf agaialt the rebels in France, notwithſtand- 
ing they had acknowledged him for their King, 
In 942. William, Duke of Normandy, having 
been aſſaſſinated by order of Arnold, Earl of 
Flanders, Lewis ſeized on the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, in prejudice of young Richard, the 
fon of William: but forfeiting his word to 

Hugh 
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Hugh the Great, Count of Paris, to whom he 
had promiſed a ſhare of Normandy, on condi- 
tion of his not diſturbing him in that enter- 
prize, Hugh joined the Normans, who not 
only defeated the King, but took him priſoner; 
and before he ,obtained his releaſe, he was 
obliged to reſtore Normandy to the young 
Duke, and to yield the county of Laon to 
Hugh. In 945, Hugh had recourſe to arms 
again, and maintained a moſt bloody war againſt 
the King, who was aſſiſted by the Kings of 
Germany and Burgundy, and by the Earl of 
Flanders. Hugh, having been excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, was obliged to liſten at 
length to terms of pacification, and to reſtore 
to the King the county of Laon. This peace 
was concluded in 951; and in 954, the King 
died by a fall from his horſe, in the thirty- 
third year of his age, and the nineteenth year 
of his reign, leaving among other iſſue, Lo- 
thaire, whom he had the precaution to aſſo- 
ciate with him in the kingdom three years be- 
fore his death, and Charles, Duke of Lorrain. 


Lothaire, the eldeſt fon of Lewis the 
Stranger, and of Gerberga, ſiſter-in-law to 
Hugh the Great, ſucceeded to the crown at 
the age of fifteen years, and was put under the 
protection of Hugh the Great, who died in 
956, leaving ſeveral children behind him, the 
eldeſt of whom, Hugh Capet, ſucceeded to the 
crown of France. In 961, Lothaire made 
ſome attempts upon Normandy, which did not 

3 and, in 974, the Emperor Othq the 
G 3 Second, 
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Second, in order to prevent the Kings of 
France from ever recovering Lorrain, divided 
that country into Upper and Lower Lorrain, 
and beitowed the lower diviſion upon Charles, 
the brother of Lothaire, on condition of yield. 
ing homage to him for it : after this partition of 
Lorrain, the King made ſeveral efforts to re- 
cover it, with ſome ſucceſs : but loſt the ad. 
vantages he had gained, by a treaty, in which 
he yielded that province to the Emperor, on 
condition of holding it as a fief of the crown of 
France. This treaty was concluded in 980, 
and in 986, Lothaire died, as is ſup „ of 
poiſon adminiſtred to him by his wife Emma, 
daughter of Lothaice, King of Italy, in the 
forty-fixth year of his age, and the thirty-ſe- 
cond of his reign, leaving a ſon named Lewis, 
whom he had aſſociated with him in the throne. 


Lewis, firnamed the Slothful, the ſon of 
Lothaire and of Emma, ſucceeded to the crown 
at the age of twenty years, by the name of 
Lewis the Fifth. He married Blanche, the 
daughter of a Lord of Aquitaine, and reigned 
but one year; having been poiſoned, as it is 
believed, in the fame manner his father was, 
by the Queen his wife, who ſeems to have 


hated her huſband, and at one time parted | 


with him, in order to return to Aquitaine. 
His uncle Charles, Duke of Lorrain, ſhould by 
the right of ſucceſſion have come to the crown; 
but Hugh Capet ſeizing it, this proved the laſt 


Monarch of the Carlovinian race, WW 
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ſeſſed the throne of France two hundred and 


thirty-ſix years, 


Hugh Capet, Duke of France, the great 
ndion of Robert tle Strong, and the founder 
of the third race of Kings, cailed the Capetine 
race, mounted the throne at the age of forty- 
five years, and was crowned at Rheims, on the 
d of July 987; and the year follow ing had 
bis ſon Robert crowned at Orleans, in order to 
ſecure the ſucceſſion to him. Charles, Duke 
of Lorrain, determining to maintain his title to 
the crown, ſurprized Laon, and afterwards be- 
came maſter of Rheims: but Hugh, entering 
into an intrigue with the Biſhop of Laon, by 
the aſſiſtance of that pertdious prelate, took 
the place, and made Charles priſoner, together 
with his conſort, and Arnold, A:chbiſhop of 
Rheims, natural fon of King Lothaire, who 
had betrayed that city to Charles. This put 
an end to the diſpute: for all who had hither- 
to adhered to Charles, readily ſubmitted, and 
did homage to the Kings Hugh and Robert. 
As for the unfortunate Duke of Lorrain, he 
was ſent to Orleans, and cloſely confined, as 
long as he lived, together with his Dutcheſs. 
His ſon enjoyed the dutchy of Lorrain, but 
died without iſſue male; and in him, as is 
generally believed, the male line of Charle- 
magne became extinct. 


Under this reign, Paris became the ſeat of 
government, ard the capital of the m »narchy, 
in virtue of its being the place of tie King's 

rch- 
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reſidence, and the principal city of his heredi. 
tary eſtates. The government of this Monarch 
was exactly ſuited to the ſituation of his affairs: 
he conducted all things with order and circum. 
ſpection, and had the tingular honour, not only 
of eſtabliſhing a new family, but a new go. 
vernment without any remarkable circum. 
ſtance of violence or bloodſhed. He died on 
the 24th of October, in the year 997. in the 
57th year of his age, and the eighth of his reign, 
ard was bur.ed in the abbey ot St. Denis. 


Robert, at the death of his father, was in 
the twenty-ſeventh year of his age, and poſ. 
ſeli:d, in a very high degree of perfecion, all 
the graces of body and mind, which rendered 
him univerſally beloved. Henry, Duke of 
Burgundy, brother to Hugh Caper, and uncle 
to King Robert, dying without legitimate iſſue, 
in 1001 bequeathed his dutchy to the King, 
but before he could enter into poſſeſſion, there 
ſtarted up two claimants. The firſt of theſe 
was Eudes, natural ſon to the deceaſed Duke; 
the other was William Ortho, Count of Bur- 
gundy, ſon of the Dutcheſs dowager of Bur- 
, by her firſt huſband, who pretended to 

e adopted by Duke Henry. This war laſted 
for ſeveral years, but at laſt the King reduced 
the country, with which he thought fit to in- 
velt his ſecond fon Henry. 


Robert, in 1026, having loſt his eldeſt ſon 
Hugh, wuom he cauſed to be crowned King, 


in 1017, aſſociated his eldeſt ſurviving ſon | 


Henry 
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Henry in the throne, much againſt the inclina- 
tion of his Queen Conſtantia, who wanted to 
prefer his youngeſt ſon Robert. At length, 
ater refuſing the crown of the empire, and the 
kingdom of Italy, King Robert died at Melun, 
the 2oth of July 1031, in the Goth year of his 
age, and the 33d year of his reign, and was 
buried at St. Denis. | 


Henry, who had been crowned at Rheims in 
his father's life-time, was about 27 years of 
when he mounted the throne, and, with 
all the vigour of a young man, poſſeſſed the 
ſagacity and prudence of one more advanced 
in years, which ſecured him from having the 
crown torn off his head. His mother, who 
mortally hated him, and who was reſolved al- 
ways to govern, excited a rebellion againſt 
him, in which ſhe was ſupported by Eudes, 
Count of Champagne, and Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders. Robert, ſurnamed the Devil, Duke 
of Normandy, aſſiſted Henry, who beat the 
Count of Champagne in three ſucceſſive battles, 
and was very near taking him priſoner. At 
length things were compromiſed with the 
dowager, who died the year following of meer 
vexation, and Prince Robert, to whom the King 
gave the dutchy of Burgundy, and from whom 
proceeded the firſt race of the Dukes of Bur- 
anch of the blood royal; and to acknowledge 
is obligations to the Duke of Normandy, 
Henry confers on him the towns of Giſors, 
Chaumont, Pontoiſe, and the whole diſtrict of 
Vexin. 45 
| In 
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In the mean time, a bloody war broke out 
in France, occaſioned by the tucceſſion to the 
kingdom of Burgundy, which conſiſted of a 
confiderable part of Provence, ot all Dauphine, 
the provinces of Lyonnois, La Breſie, and 
Bugey, with the remaining part of the country, 
extending as far as Mount St. Claude. This 
was called the ſecond kingdom of Burgundy, 
and ended by the death of Rodolphus the 
Third, who died without iſſue, in 103 3, having 
bequeathed his dominions to the Emperor Con- 
rad the Second, ſurnamed the Salic. Con- 
rad annexed as much of this kingdom as was 
in his power to the Empire, the remaini 
parts were diſmembered, but fr-m the ruins 
this kingdom were formed the countries of 
Provence, Burgundy, Vicnnois, and Savoy, 
Upon the death of Rodolphus, Eudes, Count of 
Champagne, looking upon himſelf as the un- 
doubted heir of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
from his being the nephew of the late King, 
by his ſiſter Berthra, who, after the deceaſe of 
this Count's father. eſpouſed Robert, Duke of 
France, immediately made an irruption into 
the kingdom of Burgundy, and obtained poſ 
ſeſſion of a great part of it: but the Emperor 
quickly diſpoſſeſſed him, upon which Eudes 
attacked the country of Lorrain, and made 


himſelf maſter of Bar, but was killed in an en- 


gagement by the Duke of Lorrain, in the year 
1037; and thus the Emperor was releaſed 


from any further diſturbances, on account of 


theſe pretenſions. 
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In 1040, Eudes, the King's youngeſt bro. 
ther, took up arms againſt Henry, and was 
ſupported by Stephen and Thibaud, ſons of the 
Count of Champagne: but the King, * 
routed their forces, took Eudes priſoner, 
ſent him to Orleans, where he was confined for 
about three years. Thibaud and Stephen were 
diſpoſſeſſed of great part of their lande, and 
Gale / an, Count of Meulan, having joined them, 
forfeited his country, which was confiſcated to 
the King's uſe, and united to the crown. 


William the Baſtard, natural ſon of Robert 
the Devil, who died in the year 1035, in his 
return from the Holy Land, whither he had 


_ 0 2 — yet * minor ; 
n after which, diſputes e in that country 
about the ſucceſſion; and ſeveral Lords, de- 
ſcendants of the Dukes of Normandy, ſet up 
their reſpective titles to the dutchy. King 
Henry, at the beginning of theſe commotions, 
had not determined which fide to declare for : 
he was inclined to avail himſelf by the divi- 
fions in Normandy : but was reſtrained by a 
iſe which he had made to Robert, before 

ſet out for the Holy Land, to ſu his 
ſon in the ſucceſſion; he reſolved at laſt, to 
march with a good army, to the aſſiſtance of 
the young Duke; and, in conjunction with his 
_ engaged the malecontent Lords at Val 
s Dunes, where, ſing his more 
than was ences, te ol 441 his 
horſe, and very near being killed. 8 
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after an obſtinate diſpute, the malecontents 
were totally routed in 1046 ; and to this victory 
Duke William ſtood indebted for the poſleflion 
of his don inions. | 


The King, afterwards growing jealous of 
the encreaſing power of the young Duke, and 
having ſome diſputes with Geoffrey Martel, 
Count of Anjou, in which the Duke took part 
on his behalf, ſoon compromiſed his ſhare of 
the quarrel, and left the Count and Duke, who 
had great animoſity againſt each other, to fight 
it out. And afterwards, when new troubles 
aroſe in Normandy, and William de Arques, 
Count de Toulouſe, fon of Duke Richard 
the Second, and couſin of Robert the Devil, 
ſet up his title to the dukedom, the King fa- 
voured the malccontents, at firſt privately ; and 
at length invaded Normandy in their favour, 
in which enterprize however his forces received 
a very ſevere check ; and the Duke triumphed 
over thoſe, as he had done over his former 
enemies : for in 1054, the King having in- 
vaded Normandy with two powerful armies, 
one commanded by himſelf, and the other by 
his brother Eudes, whom he had releafed out 


of priſon, the army commanded by the King 
was harrafled and Lon. by repeated dilad- 
van ; and his brother's army totally de- 
feated, which obliged the King to conclude a 


peace upon ſuch terms as were agreeable to 
the Duke. * 


In 1059, the King finding his health decay, 
and jidging it expedient to provide as * 
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for the ſecurity of his kingdom as for that of 
his family, cauſed his ſon Philip, then about 
ſeven years of age, to be crowned at Rheims ; 
appointed his own brother-in-law, Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, his guardian ; and on the 
of April, 1060, departed this life in the 
-fifth year of his age, and the thirtieth of 
his reign, and was buried at St. Denis. Accord- 
ing to ſome writers, the King died by taking a 
dote of phyſic, and drinking after it, contrary 
to the expreſs direction of his phyſician : but 
others incline to think, that the phyſician, under 
the name of a medicine, admiaiſtered poiſon, - 
Baldwin, the young King's 
c 


ian, hav- 
ing continued to di 28 with 
Fas honour, died in 1 and, in 1073, 


Philip was beaten in the neighbour- 

of St. Omer, by Robert, the younger 

ſon of Baldwin, who ſeized Flanders, in pre- 
-- oy his nephews, the ſons of his elder 
„who was ſain in this war. Not long 
afterwards, Philip engaged in a war with 
William, Duke of Normandy, who was now 
King of England ®, in which he met with 
fome ſucceſs, and afterwards entered into in- 
trigues with Robert, the eldeſt ſon of William, 
who revolted againſt him. In 1091, Philip, 
having repudiated his wife Bertha, by whom 
he had ſeveral children, married Bertrada of 
Montfort, whom he inveigles away from her 
buſband, Foulk Rechin, Count of Anjou, for. 
which he was excommunicated by the Pope, 


See Vol. III. p. 49. & ſeq. 
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in 1094. Upon the death of Bertha, he flat. 
tered himſelf that the Pope would approve of 
his marriage with Bertrada; but he was ex. 
communicated once more in 1095, by the 
council of Clermont. 


In the year 1100, Philip was excommuni. 
cated anew in the council of Poitiers, but ob. 
tained abtolution, ſome time afterwards, upon 
a promiſe of breaking off all connections with 
Bertraca, who, having taken the veil as a nun 
of Fontevrault, died about the year 11c7. In 
the year 1103, Philip affociated Lewis his fon 
and heir apparent with him in the government, 
and died at Melun, on the 2gth of July 1108, 
in the fifty-{eventh year of his age, and the 
fiftieth of his reign, and was buried by his own 
defire in the abby of St. Benedict on the Loire. 


Lewis the Sixth, called alſo Lewis the Groſs, 
was about 3@ years old at the death of his 
father ; and, at the beginning of his reign, 
met with many difficulties, from the turbulent 
behaviour of — of the nobility, who were 
encouraged and 3 in their rebellion, 
by King Henry the Fifth of England, in order 
that he might have nothing to fear for his 
dutchy of Normandy. 'This r. the 

art of the King of 12 prod a war 
tween Lewis and Henry, which was re- 
markable for a great number of battles; the 
vaſſals joining with either party, according as 
it ſuited their intereſts ; and which was ter- 
minated by a treaty in 1114, when Henry 
agreed 
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agreed to do homage to King Lewis for his 
dutchy of Normandy. 


In 1116. Lewis the Grofs, having under- 
taken to protect William Crito, the ſon of Ro- 
bert. Duke of Normandy, whom the King of 
England kept in cunhnement, and to reſtore 
him to the dutchy of Normandy, of which 
Henry unjuttly deprived his father, became en- 

ed in a ney war with the King of England, 
dem he was defcatcd at Brenneville, in 
1119. 


Lewis the Groſs, ſtill continuing to ſupport 
the intereſt of William Crito, in Normandy, 
of England excited the Emperor Henry 

the Fifth againſt the French King ; and the 
Emperor, having made preparations for war, 
invaded Champagne in the year 1121, under 
pretence of revenging an affront, which was 
wen out he had received in the council of 
ims, where he had been excommunicated. 
Upon this invaſion, the King aſſembling all his 


_ vaſſals, and even the clergy marching out to 


battle, raiſed an army of 200,000 men, which 
great force ſo alarmed the Emperor, that he 
abandoned his deſign, and, diſmiſſing an army 
he had raiſed in Lorrain, retired into the heart 
of his own dominious. 


Charles, Earl of Flanders, having been aſ- 
ſaſſinated by ſome diſcontented ſubjects, Lewis 
entered that country in 1127, with a ſmall 
amy ; and having ſurpriſed the offenders, and 

—Þ puniſhed 
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puniſhed them as they deſerved, adjudged this 
country, vacant in failure of iſſue, to William 
Crito, ſon of Robert, Duke of Normandy, and 
nephew of Henry the Firſt of England, who 
ſtill aſſumed the title of Duke of Normandy, 
and was killed in 1129, in a battle with Thier. 
ry of Alſace, ſupported by Henry.,, About 
the ſame time, the King thought fit to place 
the crown upon the head of his eldeſt fon 
Philip, which was accordingly done at Rheims 
with all the uſual ſolemnities; but that young 

rince having been killed by a fall from hu 

orſe, in 1131, Lewis, the ſecond ſon of Lewy 
the Groſs, was crowned at Rheims, in about 
a month after the death of his elder brother, 
by Pope Innocent the Second; and on the iſt 
of Auguſt 1137, Lewis the Groſs died at Para, 
in the Goth year of his age, and the zoth year 
of his reign, and was buried at St. Denis. 


Lewis the Seventh, ſurnamed the Young, at 
the time of his father's demiſe, was 18 yearn 
of age ; and had the like troubles to encounter 
that diſturbed the beginning of his father's 
_ His marriage with Eleanor, daughter 
and heireſs of William, Duke of Aquitaine, 
rendered him very powerful ; yet the Nobles, 
notwithſtanding their pride had been ſo well 
humbled by Lewis the Groſs, began to be tu- 
multuous, at the inſtigation of Thibaud, Count 
of Champagne, brother to Stephen, King of 
England, who had alſo fomented diſputes be- 
tween the King and the court of Rome. Pope 
Innocent the Second, notwithſtanding the Fing 
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had raiied him to the pontificate, ſeized his 
demeſne, which were put under an interdict, 
on account of the archbiſhopric of Bourges, 
where Pope Innocent ſupported the perſon 
elected by the chapter, though the King, in 
virtue of his royal prerogative, had oppoſed 
this election. This ſo provoked Lewis, that, 
in an expedition to Champagne, he put the in- 
habitant+ of Vitri in Pertois to the ſword, and 
ſet the town on fie, in 1143. 


In order to expiate this crime, the King was 
. by St. Bernard to undertake a cru- 

in perſon, the motive to which was the 
taking of Edeſſa by Noradin, who threatened 
to fall upon the ſeveral conqueſts made by the 
Chriſtians in the Holy Land. In 1147, the 


Ling ſet out, with Eleanor his Queen, and an 


army of fourſcore thouſand men. Conrad, 
Duke of Swabia, who had been elected Empe- 
ror, ſet out with a conſiderable army upon the 
fame expedition : but, through the treachery 
of the Greeks, he was defeated by the Turks ; 


| and the King was ſoon after beaten by the Sa- 


racens. The European Chriſtians laid ſiege to 
Damaſcus, but were obliged to raiſe it, as it is 


faid, by the treachery of the Chriſtians of 
Syria. 


In 1149, Robert, Count of Dreux, the King's 
brother, returning from Jeruſalem before Lewis, 
endeavoured to create diſturbances, by imput- 
ing the bad ſucceſs of the cruſade to the ignor- 
auce of the King, and repreſenting him as in- 

H 3 capable 
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capable of the management of ic affairs, 
with a view to ſeize the AF nm and, 
as ſome believe, to uſurp the throne : but the 
Abbot Suger, who was left Regent of France, 
in conjunction with Roaul, Count of Verman. 
dois, the King's brother-in-law, who married 
Queen Eleanor's fiſter, having aſſembled the 
States of the kingdom, and Pope Eugenius the 
Third having ſent letters to the French 
the public tranquillity was preſerved. The 
King embarking at one of the ports in Syria, 
— ſafely at Calabria, and taking Rome in 
his way, that he might confer with the Pope, 
came at length, after this diſaſtrous expedition, 
into his own dominions, in the year 1149. 


Lewis the Young, ſoon after his arrival from 
the cruſade, took a reſolution to repudiate 
Eleanor his Queen, upon ſuſpicion of her hav- 
ing had an intrigue in Syria with his uncle the 
Prince of Antioch, and with a young Turk, 
named Saladin: under pretence of conl; 
nity, he obtained a — and reſtored to 
her Guienne and Poitou, the dominions he had 
acquired by their marriage. This ſtep, fo pre- 
judicial to the ſtate, was oppoſed by Abbot 
Suger, with ſuch a force of argument, that it 
was not put in execution till after that mi- 
niſter's death; and, as he had foretold, Elea- 
nor, iu about fix weeks after her divorce, 
married again to Henry, Count of Anjou, and 
Duke of ments y, next heir to the crown of 
England, to which he ſucceeded by the no 
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of Henry the Second“; and upon this mar- 
riage Henry was Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, and Count of Anjou, Poitou, Tou- 
raine, and Maine; ſo that he was at leaſt as 
powerful in France as the King himſelf. 


In 1154, Lewis married Conſtantia, daughter 
of Alfonſo, King of Caſtile, and ſoon after- 
wards made a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. 
James at Compoſtella. In 1156, a war broke 
out between France and England, occafioned 
by a claim which King Henry the Second of 
England laid to the county of Toulouſe, in 
right of Eleanor his wife, as not having been 
given, but mortgaged only, by a Duke of 
Aquitaine, to the anceſtor of him who was 
then Count : he offered therefore the ſum that 
he ſuppoſed to be due; and, that being re- 
fuſed, marched with a great army, and blocked 
4 : but thought fit to raiſe the ſiege. 

is however did not put an end to the war, 
which continued two years longer, and then 
ended in a peace. In 1167, Geoffrey, ſon of 
Henry, married Conſtantia, daughter of Co- 
nan, Count of Britany, who brought him the 
whole province for her dower, which Henry 
ſeized in name of his fon. In 1169, a peace 
was concluded between Lewis and Henry, one 
of the conditions of which was, that the King 
of England's fon Henry ſhould marry Marga- 
ret, the daughter of the French King. In 
1171, a war with England broke out anew, 


® Sec Vol. III. p. 65. 
and 


Cons 
and was concluded by a promiſe of i 
between Richard, the ſecond fon of 
and Alice, the ſecond daughter of Lewis 
Young, upon her coming to age. 


In 1179, the King paid a viſit of devotion 
to the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket of Canter. 
bury ; on his return he had his ſon crowned u 
Rheims ; and adjudged the privilege of per. 
forming that ceremony. to the Archiepiſ 
See of Rheims, becauſe it was then filled by 
his brother-in-law, the Cardinal of Sabine. 
At this ceremony young Henry, eldeſt fon of 
the King of England, aſſiſted as Duke of Nor. 
mandy, and Philip, Count of Flanders, carned 
the ſword of ſtate. Soon afterwards, Lewis 
died, upon the 18th of September 1180, in the 
fixtieth year of his age, and the forty-fourth 
year of his reign. 


Philip the Second, ſurnamed Auguſtus, ſuc- 
ceeded his father Lewis the Seventh, at the 
age of fifteen years, and, notwithſtanding his 
youth and want of experience, immediately 
aſſumed the government, which he ma 
with ſuch prudence and reſolution, that he 
ſuppreſſed every faction, cabal and inſurreftion 
in the beginning of his reign. In 1181, be 
annexed the county of Vermandois to the 
crown, in ſpite of Philip, Count of Flanders; 
and finding his ſubjects complain loudly of the 
Jews, who had got into poſſeſſion of one third 
part of the lands in his dominions; and as on 


the one hand, he diſcovered they had — 
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the moſt oppreſſive uſury, n 

chuſing proper patrors, were powerfully 
2 * the Nobility, he obliged them to 
quit his territories, allowing them to carry 
away their perſonal eftates : this chagrined the 
Nobility, whoſe outrages and depredations he 
ſeverely checked. 


In 1185, Richard, the ſecond ſon of Henry, 
King of England, made war upon the Count of 
Toulouſe, ſome pretenſions to that 
vince as Duke of Aquitaine. Philip de- 
ed his vaſſal; and in 1186, waged war 
againſt the King of England, to recover ſuch 
towns in the Vexin, as had been given in 
dower to his filter Margaret, upon her mar- 
rage with Henry, eldeſt ſon of the King of 
England, who died ſome time before this with- 
out iſſue. Prince Richard being now next heir 
wo the crown, by the death of Henry, joined 
with Philip againſt his father, becauſe he re- 
fuled to let him be crowned in his own life 


time, in the manner he had indulged his elder 


brother Henry, and likewiſe hindered him 
from marrying Alice, Philip's other fifter, to 
whom he had been affianced, and of whom it 


is thought Henry himſelf was enamoured. 


Philip, in conjunction with Prince Richard, 
took the town of Mons, the reduction of which 
was ſoon after followed by a peace, and that 
by the death of Henry the Second, upon which 
Richard mounted the throne of England. In 
1189, the two Kings of France and England 

| went 
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went a cruſade to the Holy Land “; bu 
quarrelling there, loſt fight of the chief object 
of the cruſade, upon which the King of France 
returned the year follow ing to his own domi- 
nions; and, in 1192, ſeized upon part of Nor. 
mandy, in the abſence of Richard; and by his 
marriage with Iſabella, daughter of 
Count of Flanders and Hainaut, reunited the 
county of Artois to the crown. 


In the year 1200, Philip entered upon a war 
with John, King of England, ſeized upon Nor. 
mandy, and annexed it to the crown of France, 
about 300 years after its firſt ſeparation : he 
alſo reduced Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and al 
the territories belonging to the King of Eng- 
land + in France, except Guicnne. The Pope 
having depoſed King John, and given his crown 
to the King of France, Lewis made p 
tions for — England, and ſeized Flan- 
ders, the Count of that country being the only 
French vaſſal that oppoſed this war. In the 
mean time, a large fleet from England, joining 


a fleet belonging to the Earl of Flanders, ſur- 


prong and entirely deſtroyed the French fleet; 
r which Philip, in 1214, had his revenge at 
the battle of Bouvines, where with $50,000 
men, he obtained a complete victory, though 
not without great danger of his life, over the 
Emperor Otho, and his allies, the King of Eng- 
land, the Counts of Flanders, Bologne, Tou- 
louſe, and others, being a moſt powerful con- 


„See Vol. III. p. 21. f Ibid. p. 73, & f. 
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federacy, and commanding an army of no leſs 
than a hundred and kfty thouſand men. The 
Tag, falling ill of a fever at Mantes, died on 
the 14th of july, 1223, in the fifty-ninth year 
of nis age, and the forty-fourth of his reign, 
and was interred at St. Denis. He is allowed 
to have been the greateſt Monarch that reigned 
in France from the time of Charlemagne. 


Lewis the Eighth, ſurnamed the Lion, ſuc- 
ceeded his father Philip Auguſtus, at the age 
of 36 years, and was crowned at Rheims 
6h of Auguſt, 1223. Henry the Third of 
England, inſtead of coming in perſon, or 
ſending any to repreſent him at this ſolemnity, 
demanded the reftitution of Normandy. The 

ing of France refuſed the demand; and be- 
ing ſenſible that as ſoon as the truce between 
him and the King of England expired, the 
Engliſh would renew the war, he entered into 
a treaty with the — * Frederic, and ſe- 
veral Lords, who might have joined with the 
King of England. Then putting himſelf at 
io head of a numerous army, he determined 
w drive the Engliſh out of France, and diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed Henry of all his French territories, ex- 
cept Gaſcony and Bourdeaux: but inftead of 
pon his conqueſts, he ſuffered himſelf to 

perſuaded by the Pope, to make war againſt 
the Albigenſes, and died upon the 8th of Nov. 
1226, at the ſiege of Avignon, and was in- 
terred at St. Denis. | 


Lewis 
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Lewis the Ninth, afterwards ſurnamed 88 
Lewis, at the age of 12 years, ſucceeded his 
father under the tutelage of his mother Blanche, 
the Queen dowager, who had the united power 
of guardian and regent, and who during the 
whole of her regency was employed in ſub. 
duing a confederacy of the Barons and Princes 
againſt her. The Count of Toulouſe, who 
had ſupported the Albigenſes, ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to the King, about the beginning of this 
reign, and concluded a treaty with Lewis, by 
which he ſtipulated to give his daughter in 
marriage to Alphonſus, the King's brother, 
and, in failure of iſſue by this marriage, to 
ſuffer the county of Toulouſe to revert to the 
crown, which accordingly happened. 


About the ſame time, Thibaud, Count of 
Champagne, after having been detached from 


the confederacy by the Queen, engaged again 
with the malecontents, . agreed upon a treaty 


of marriage with a daughter of the Count of | 


Britany. 'The Queen, getting early intelligence 
of this treaty, broke or the match, and brou 
him over a ſecond time from the rebels, w 
to pum him for his inconſtancy, aſſerted the 
rig 


ts of his couſin Alice, Queen of Cyprus, | 


to Champagne, by invading his territories. 
Upon this the King marched to the aſſiſtance 
of Thibaud, and having obliged the rebels to 
lay down their arms, accommodated matters 
between Alice and the Count of Champagne, 
by means of a ſum of money, which he ad- 
vanced Alice, and for which Thibaud ceded to 
him great part of his territories, The oy 
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of Britany, perſiſting in his revolt, had recourſe 
to the King of England for aſſiſtance, but that 
Monarch refuſing to relieve him, and bein 
hard preſſed by the King's forces, he ſubmitt 
himſelf before Lewis, with a rope about his 
neck. 


In 1238, Thibaud, Count of Champagne, 
defired to revoke the renunciation which he 
made to the king ; but no attention having 
been paid to his requeſt, he ſet out upon a cru- 
fade, at the head of ſeveral French lords, who, 
ſo long as they remained abroad, the kingdom 
enjoyed a ſtate of tranquility, but u their 
return from Syria, began to cabal afreſh, and 
to take all the meaſures they could deviſe, for 
exciting a new civil war. At the head of this 
confederacy was the Count dela March ; the 
Count of Toulouſe was of the faction, aad 
the King of England was the power chiefl 

upon. King Lewis, after trying 


means to quiet the minds of the malecontents, 


to no purpoſe, at length aſſembled a great 
army, and having beaten the confederates in 


two different engagements, compelled the 
Count de la March, to ſue for peace, and con- 
cluded a truce with the King of England. 


St. Lewis, having reſolved upon a new 
cruſade, embarked for the Holy Land, in 
1248. and was attended in this expedition by 
his three brothers, Robert, Count of Artois, 
Alphonſus, Count of Poitiers and Charles, 
Count of Anjou, together with the Counts of 

Vor. V. 1 Bur gun- 
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— 2 = de la ond. and ſe- 
veral others, leaving Queen Blanche nt of 
the kingdom. In 15 9. died — the 
Seventh, C ount of Toulouſe, who was ſucceed. 
ed by his daughter Jane, wife of Alphonſus, 
Count of Poitiers, the king's brother. The 
king, in the mean time, having landed with 
his army in the ifle of Cyprus, made a deſcent 
upon Egypt, and took the city Damietta, 
from whence advancing towards Cairo, his 
army was ſurrounded, beatrn, and at length 
taken priſoners by the infidels : the king and 
his two brothers, Alphonſus and Charles, who, 
with the reſt of the officers in his retinue, 

med prodigics of valour, were among 
the priſoners ; and the Count of Artois was 
killed in the engagement. Lewis, at length, en- 
tering into a tation with the Saracens, re- 
ſtored the city of Damietta, and paid 40c,ocol. 
for his ranſom; and then embarking on board 
ſome Genoeſe gallies, with his queen, two 
brothers, and about 6000 men, being about 
the fixth part of the forces he brought into 
Egypt, landed in Syria. 


In the mean time, the queen regent preſſed 
the king to return to France, where his con- 
cerns required his preſence : but notwith- 
ſtanding her remonſtrances, he continued four 
years longer in Paleſtine, with a view to re- 

air the fortifications of Cæſarea Philippi, 
— Acra and Sidon. At length, in 1252, 
upon the death of his mother queen Blanche, 
he took a reſolution of returning into 3 
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and arrived at Paris about the beginning of 
September, 1254, when Henry the third of 
England viſited him. In 1263, Charles, 
Count of Anjou, the * brother, was de- 
clared king of the Two Sicilies by the 4s 
and paſſing over into Ita 1, defeated Mainfroi 
and Conradine, by which victory he acquired 
the poſſeſſion of the Two Sicilies. 


In the mean time, the king laboured with 
inceſſant diligence, to correct abuſes, to pacify 
diſputes of every kind, and promote * 
throughout his kingdom. e concluded a 
treaty with the King of Arragon ; and, not 
long after, with the King of England, to whom 
he yielded ſeveral provinces, in conſideration 
that himſelf, and his fon Prince Edward, re- 
nounced all their pretenſions ro Normandy, 
Anjou, Maine, Touraine and Poitou ; and his 
eldeſt fon and heir Prince Lewis, dying in 
1263, he concluded a match for Prince Philip, 
who was now become the eldeſt, with the 


| Princeſs of Arragon, who had been intended 


for his brother. All theſe regulations were, 


| In a great meaſure, with a view to a new 


cruſade, which, after his brother was ſettled 
in Sicily, the king undertook : in this expe- 
dition he was attended by his three ſons, his 
nephew, the Count of Artois, and moſt of the 
lords of his court: and embarking, in Jul 

1270, directed his courſe for Africa, and And. 
ing on the coaſt of Barbary, made himſelf 
maſter of Carthage, and prepared for the ſiege 
of Tunis: but plague infecting his * 

2 
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of which many perſons of diſtinction and mul. 
titudes of private men died, at length the 
king himſelf was carried off, on the 25th of 
Auguſt, in the fifty-ſixth year of has age, and 
forty · fourth year of his reign. 


Philip the Third, who was in the n_ 
fixth year of his age, immediately on his 
ther's demiſe, aſſumed the title and ſtate of a 
king ; and his uncle the King of Sicily arriving 
with a fleet and army, he was enabled to — 
the field againſt the Moors; and put ſo 

a face on things, that he received in Afric, 
the ſurname of the Hardy, which from his ſub- 
ſequent conduct in Europe, he would ſcarcely 
have attained. Philip, having defeated the 
King of 'Tunis in two or three engagements, 
at length concluded a treaty with the inh- 
dels, and returned to France. Thibaud, Count 
of Champagne and King of Navarre, and Al- 
phonſus, Count of Poitou, died in the p 
Alphonſus being alſo Count of Toulouſe, and 
he and his wife dying without iſſue, that 
county reverted to the crown. 


Philip, after the celebration of his father's 
funeral at St. Denis, and tne ceremony of his 
own coronation, compelled the Count de Foix 
to ſurrender at diſcretion; and, in 1273, 
married his eldeſt ſon Philip to the heireſs of 
Navarre : he choſe for his own conſort, Mary, 
daughter of the Duke of Brabant, and receiv- 
ed the homage of Edward the Firſt, King of 
England, for the lands which he held in 

| France, 
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France, after putting him in on of the 
county of Agenois, which had reverted to the 
crown, according to treaty. In 1274, Philip 
declared war upon Alphonſo, King of Caſtile, 
who had choſe» his ſecond ſon for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, in prejudice of the children of Ferdi- 
nand de la Cerda, his eldeſt fon, by Blanche 
the ſiſter of King Philip, and ceded the county 
of Venaiſſin to Pope Gregory the Tenth. 


The ſeverity of the King of Naples having 
rendered him and his family odious to a great 
art of his ſubjects, and the inſolence and de- 
— of the French troops in Sicily having 
excited an irreconcileable averſion to the whole 
nation, there followed a general maſſacre of 
alt the French ſubject to the King of Naples 
in Sicily, on the evening of Eaſter Sunday, in 
the year 1282, ſo famous to all poſterity, by 
the name of the Sicilian Veſpers. It was con- 
certed by Peter, King of Arragon, who ſoon 
afterwards ſeized upon the iſland, which pro- 
duced a war in Sicily between him and 
Charles, King of Naples. The Pope, bei 
in the 2 of Charles, excommunicat 
the King of Arragon, and gave his dominions 
to Charles de Valois, ſon of Philip, King of 
France, who furniſhed his uncle Charles with 
a fleet and forces, for the recovery of his do- 
minions, and putting himſelf at the head of 
a numerous army, with an intent to ſet his 
ſon upon the throne of Arragon, invaded Ca- 
talonia, and took Gironne, at which place the 
King of Arragon was 2 


Charles, 
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Charles, King of Naples, had left his fo 
of the ſame name, who, from an accident that 
befel him, was ſurnamed Charles the Lame, 
in Sicily, with ſtrict orders to act on the de 
ſenſive, and riſk nothing till his arrival with 
the ſuccours that he was embarking at Mar. 
ſeilles: but the young prince, provoked 
the Arragoneſe fleet, having broke thro 
his father's inſtructions, was defeated and ta 
ken priſoner; which, though the King his 
father at firſt ſupported with conſtancy, yet 
foon afterwards broke his heart. The fleet 
of Arragon, fluſhed with the victory obtained 
over Charles, attacked the French fleet, con- 
fiſting of three hundred fail, and took, ſunk, 
or deſtroyed almoſt every one of them, which 
was not a greater loſs in itſelf, than fatal in 
its conſequences ; fince having on board the 
greateſt part of the proviſions with which the 
army ſhould have ſupplied, the m_ 
were grievouſiy diſtreſſed ; and the _ 
ing this reverſe of fortune to heart, fell ſick, 
and died at Perpignan, about the middle of 
September, 1285, in the forty-firſt year of 
his age, and ſixteenth of his reign, and was 
interred at St. Denis. 


Philip the Fourth, ſurnamed the Fair, wa 
ſeventeen years of age when he ſucceeded his 
father, and was crowned at Rheims che 6th 
of January, together with his conſort Jane, 
Queen of Navarre in her own right, and by 
whom he became alſo poſſeſſed of the counties 
of Champagne and Brie. Edward the 2 
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ing of England, having performed homa 
_ King of France for Aquitaine, = 
iſed his daughter in marriage to Alphon- 
, King of Arragon, obtained of that prince 
and his | An} James, King of Sicily, the li- 
berty of Charles the Lame, on condition of 
renouncing his pretenſions to Sicily, and pre- 


vailing on the Count de Valois, to 


his pretenſions to the kingdom of A : 
but when Charles was releaſed, inſtead of ful- 
filling his promiſe with the King of 8 
he went to Italy, where ſiding with the Guelfs 
againſt the Gibellines, he was crowned King 

the Two Sicilies by the Pope, and after 
defeating the King of Arragon, he concluded 
a treaty with that prince for five years. 


In 1292, a war broke out between France 
and England, from the ſeizing of ſome Nor- 
man veſſels by the Engliſh, for which Edward 
the Firſt refuſed to e reſtitution. In con- 
ſequence of this refuſal, he was ſummoned to 
the Court of Peers, in order to anſwer the 
charge of treaſon againſt his ſovereign lord 
the king. Edward, refuſing to appear, was de- 
clared guilty of treaſon, and the duchy of 
Guienne confiſcated to the king's uſe. In 
1296, a truce for two years was agreed upon 
between France and England: it was a- 

eed, that the King of France ſhould give 

is fiſter Margaret in Marriage to Edward the 

Firſt; and his daughter Iſabel to Prince Ed- 
ward, together with Guienne for. her dower, 
on 
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on condition of holding it by the ſame tenure 
his predeceſſors had done. 


In 1299, 1 by means of his brother 
the Count de Valois, ſubdued all Flanders; 
but, refuſing to abide by the treaty agreed 
upon between his brother and Guy Count of 
Flanders, detained Guy and his two ſons pri. 
ſoners ; at which conduct Charles of Valais 
was ſo offended, that he retired into Italy, 
where he married the daughter of Baldwin, 
Emperor of Conſtantinople. In 1302, the 
French army, commanded by Robert, Count 
of Artois, was defeated by the Flemings at 
Courtray, with the loſs of twenty thouſand 
men: and the count, together with twenty 
other great lords, were among the number of 
the ſlain. In the year 1303, broke out a 
famous conteſt between Pope Boniface the 
Eighth, and Philip the Fair, who, upon the 
Pope's having laid the kingdom under an in- 
terdict, aſſembled the three eſtates of the 
kingdom: the eſtates agreed to call a council, 
to which they might appeal againſt every 
thing that had been done by the pope, who 
was at laſt ſeized by the French partizans, 
and died of chagrin for his ill uſage. 


In the year 1304, King Philip, having en- 
tered F — ge be ates force of his 
dominions, obtained a complete victory over 
the Flemings, at Mons in Puelle : but thought 
it prudent, notwithſtanding, - to conclude 2 
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reaty with them, by which their earl was ſet 
at liberty, upon condition of doing the king 


homage for his country. About the ſame 
time, Pope Benedict the Eleventh, having ab- 
ſolved the king from the excommunication of 
Boniface the Eighth, died, and was ſucceeded 
in the pontificate by Pope Clement the Fifth, 
a Frenchman, who was crowned at Lyons, in 
1395, and removed the Holy See from Rome 
to Avignon, where it continued till the year 
1376, when Gregory the Eleventh withdrew 
from thence to Rome. In 1312, the order of 
Knights Templers was aboliſhed, in a council 
held at Vienne in Dauphine, after numbers of 
the knights had been put to death ; and about 
the ſame time, the county of Lyous was arnex- 
ed to the crown, by Lewis the King's eldeſt 
ſon, who obtained it by conqueſt, from Peter 

of Savoy, archbiſhop of Lyons. 


In the mean time, the old quarrel with 
Flanders was revived with great heat, and 
the king made preparations tor war, which, 
however, were ſoon followed by a new treaty 
with the Count of Flanders. The king, hav- 
ing taken great care in marrying the three 
princes his ſons, all handſome and accompliſh- 
ed youths, in a manner ſuitable to their births, 
was deeply affected with great ſuſpicions that 
aroſe of the infidelity of all their wives, Up- 
on a ſtrict examination into this matter, Mar- 
garet, daughter to the Duke of Burgundy, and 
wife of Prince Lewis, and Blanche, the wife 
of Charles, Count de la March, appeared ” 


* 
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be guilty, and to hare lived, for ſome time, 
in a {candalous commerce with two men of 2 
noble family, for which they were ſentenced 
to perpetual impriſonment ; and their gallant, 
after being flayed alive, were drawn over a 
field, and then hung upon a gibbet, with an 
uſher of the chamber, who had been pri 
to their amours. The vexation of this ſhame. 
ful affair, together with ſome diſappointment; 
threw the king into a conſumption, of which 
he died. upon the 19th of November, 1314, 
in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, and the 
thirtieth of his reign, and was buried at $, 
Denis. 


Lewis the Tenth, ſurnamed the Boifterous, 
or Quarrelſome, who was in the twenty-third, 
or twenty-fifth year of his age, when he ſuc. 
ceeded his father, deferred his coronation till 
the year following, under pretence of making 
the ſame ceremony ſerve for himſelf and bis 
new queen, whoſe name was Clemence, the 
daughter of Charles, King of Hungary ; his 
firſt queen, —_— being ſtrangled in her 
E by his order, for her crime of adultery. 

'harles of Valois, the king's uncle, engroſſed 
the whole power during this reign, which was 
but of ſhort duration ; for the king having 
made but an unſuccefsful campaign in Flan- 
ders, died ſuddenly at his return, on the 5th 
of June, 1316, by imprudently drinking 2 

laſs of water when he was very hot, accord- 
ing to ſome hiſtorians, though others think 
that he was poiſoned. 
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the death of Lewis the Tenth, his 

brother Philip, Count of Poitou, ſurnamed the 
Long, was, at the ſame time, appointed regent 
of the kingdom of Navarre, during the mi- 
nority of Jane, his niece, daughter and heire's 
of Lewis the late King, by Margaret of Bu: - 
ndy, and of the kingdom of France, till 
— of Hungary, whom the late king 
leſt with child, uld be brought to bed ; 
Jane of Navarre, in virtue of the Salic law, 
not being permitted to inherit the crown of 
France. About five months after the king's 
death, the queen dowager was delivered of a 
ſon, named John, who lived but eight days, 
and upon whoſe death, there aroſe great con- 
teſts about the ſucceſſion, which at length was 


ſettled upon Philip the Long, who was crown- 


ed at Rheims, together with his wife Jane, 

the gth of January, 1317, in the twenty third 

year of his age, by the name of Philip the 
of this reign, the ki 


Fifth, 
At the beginnin 

brink of being involved in 
new troubles, which, however, were prevent- 


dom was upon the 


ed by the firmneſs of the king, who. in the 


year 1320, concluded a peace with the Flem- 
ings, and determined upon an expedition to 
the Holy Land, from which however be was 
diſſuaded, though with great difficulty, by the 
Pope, and died the zoth of January, 1322, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, and 
fixth of his reign. | 


Charles 
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Charles the Fourth, ſurnamed the Fair, ſve. 
ceeded his brother, Fhilip the Long, at the age 
of twenty-ſix years, and aſſumed the title of 

King of Navarre, as Philip had done, in 
lity of guardians of their niece Jane, —— 
of Lewis the Tenth. 


In the yea” 1324, a war broke out between 
Charles the Fair and Edward the Second, King 
of England, which was ſtrangely managed on 
both fides : and indeed this reign, which waz 
alſo ſhort, affords nothing remarkable, except 
fome fruitleſs attempts of Pope 2 the rwen- 
ty-ſecond, to raiſe Charles the Fair to the im- 
perial throne, which he would fain have 
wreſted from Lewis of Bavaria. The king 
Ong, — = 1 ſt — February, 1328, without = 

ue male is queen pregnant, w 
occafioned a new regency. * 


Upon the death of Charles the Fair, the 

ency was claimed by King Edward the 
Third of England, in right of his mother Iſa- 
bella, daughter of Philip the Fair, agai 
Philip of Valois, ſon of Charles of Valois, 
brother of Philip the Fair, to whom it was ad- 
Judged by the peers and barons of France, 
and whom they acknowledged king, upon the 
g-_ being delivered of a daughter, named 

anche. Philip of Valois, ſurnamed the For- 
tunate, was crowned at Rheims, upon the 
2gth of May, 1328, by the name of Philip 
the ſixth. Soon after his acceſſion to the 


crown, he reſtored the kingdom of Navarre 
: | * 
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the daughter of Lewis the Tenth ; 
od | Lewis, Count of Flanders, in * 
ing the — whom he beat at Caffe), © 
and ſummoned King Edward the Third to do 
him homage for Guienne, which was per- 
formed on the 6th of June, 1329. | 


Now Philip and Edward both 17 — for 
war, which broke out in 1336, and continued 
with little interruption upwards of a hundred 

; and of which the principal events have 

mentioned already, in another part of 
this work ®. The Flemings rebelling anew 
inſt their are in favour of 
ward, notwi ing the treaties conclud- 
ed with France, upon condition of his afſum- 
ing the title of King of France, in which caſe 
they alledged, that, by eſpouſing his cauſe, 


| they ſhould conform to the letter of their treaties. 


This revolt was promoted by the Emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, who was incenſed againſt 
Philip, for marrying his eldeſt ſon, Prince John, 
Duke of Normandy, to Bonne, of Luxemburg, 
daughter of the King of Bohemia, who was 
at variance with that emperor. In the mean 
time, the king rav Flanders, and his fon 
John took Thun I Eveque, upon the Schelde, 
and laid waſte the county of Hainault: but 
theſe advantages did not make amends for the 
defeat at ſea, in the neighbourhood of Sluys, 
where the king's fleet, conſiſting of four hun- 
dred ſail, with forty thouſand men on board, 


® See Vol. III. P+ 89 & ig. 
Vor. V. K Was 
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was deſtroyed by the Engliſh ſquadron. Ig 
1346, Philip was totally deſeated at the battle 
of Creſſy, and the year following, Edwaid 
took Calais 


In 13.49, the county of Dauphin was annex. 
ed to the crown, in conſequence of three trea- 
ties, with the Dauphin, Mendes the Second, 
who, being inconfolable for the loſs of his 
only ſon, reſolved to quit the world, and take 
the order of St. Dominic, relinquiſhing his 
dominions in favour of Charles, the king's 
grandſon, the firſt of the blood royal of France, 
who bore the title of Dauphin. About the 
ſame time, the King married Blanche, daugh- 
ter of Philip, Count d' Evreux, and of Jane, 
Qu-en of Navarre, who became a widow, in 
le than a year. For the king died the 22d 
of Auguſt, 1350, in the fifty-teventh year of 
his age, and twenty-third of his reign, and was 
interred at St. Denis. 


John ſucceeded to the throne, at the age 
of thirty years, and was crowned at Rheims, 
the 25th of September. He ſullied the begin- 
ning of his reign wich the death of the Con- 
ſtadle Rodo!;h, Count of Eu and Guines, 
who was accuſed of holding a correſpondence 
with the Englich, and beheaded, without ob- 
ſerving the forms or juſtice; which act of vio- 
lence greatly alienated the minds of the 
people, and was, in part, the cauſe of all bis 
mi-formunes. In 1352, Charles de la Cerda 
ef Spain, creaicd, conable, after the execu- 

Kon 
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tion of the Count of Eu, was aſſaſſinated by 
Charles, ſurnamed the Bad, King of Navarre, 
becauſe the county of Angouleme, which the 
King of Navarre expected in dower with his 
wife, the daughter of King John, was given 
to Charles de la Cerca. 


In 13;;, Charles the Dauphin, being made 
Duke of Normandy, invited the King of Na- 


 yarre, with whom he entered into ſome con- 


nections, to be preſent at his reception; that 
rince, accepting the invitation, was arreſted 

King John, and cloſely confined ; upon 
which, his brother Philip revolted, and, in 
conjunction with the relations of the other 
lords, who had been maſſacred in preſence of 
the King of Navarre, at the time of arreſting 
him, requeſted the aid of Edward the Third, 
who ſent his fon Edward, Prince of Wales, to 
their aſſiſtance. That prince having traverſed 
and plundered the country, through which he 
marched, and defeated King John at the ce- 
lebrated battle of Poitiers, took him priſoner, 
and brought him over to England. 


Ia 1357, the King of Navarre having eſ- 


eaped from his confinement, formed a project 
of mounting the throne of France; with this 
view, he took up arms againſt the Dauphin, 
who governed the realm as the king's lieute- 
nant-general, during the captivity of his fa- 
ther. In the mean time, there was an inſur- 
rection of the peaſants, who, finding themſelves 
in a ſtarving condition, and oppreſſed by their 

K 2 lords 
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lords, were nn to ſuch a height of 
chat they reſolved to extirpate the whole 
ility ; and the year following, the Pari. 
fians, with Stephen Marcel, provoſt of the 
merchants at their head, revolted againſt the 
Dauphin, who retired from Paris, where the 
King of Navarre committed all manner of 
violence, but is at length expelled that city. 
Marcel, afraid of being puſhed by che Dau- 
Phin, whoſe army had inveſted Paris, attempt- 
ed to betray the place to the Engliſh ; but a 
he was advancing to the gate of A Anthony, 
upon the firſt of Auguſt, about midnight, John 
Maillard, a reſolute citizen, diſpatched the 
traitor with a hatchet : his death put a period 
to the rebellion, upon which the dauphin re- 
turned to Paris. 


In the year 1359, the dauphin concluded 
a peace with the King of Navarre : but the 
weaty negotiated in England for the releaſe of 
King John, had been fo diſadvantageous to 
France, as to raiſe the indignation of the 
whole kingdom; and the ſtates, having delibe- 
rated on the ſubjeQ, refuſed to ratify it ; upon 
which King Edward, returning to France, 
after marching up to the walls of Paris, retir- 
ed to the neighbourhood of Chartres, where 
4 violent ſtorm ſo terrified his army, that he 
conſidered it as the commands of Heaven 
on him to conclude a peace; upon which 
ſent plenipotentiaries to the vi Bretigny, 
near Chartres, where they met the French 
miniſters, upon the firſt of May, 1360, and 
con- 
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concluded their conferences on the eighth ; 
and in conſequence of this treaty, King John 
was ſet at liberty, and returned to France, 


In 1361, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, d 
at te fon of 3 John re- r 


dukedom to the crown, by right of blood, as 
the next of kin; and, in 1303, gave it to 
Philip the _— his fourth who re- 
united the county e "Rm br 
the branch of S | 
Margaret, heireſs of the Counts of FE 
and widow of Philip, the laſt Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and by the charter of his father was 
inſtituted firſt of, France. After this, the 
king re-united the Dukedom of Normandy, 
and the counties of Champagne and Toulouſe 
to the crown. In the mean time, James of 


Bourbon, Count de la March, was defeated 


and flain at the battle of Brignais, in endea- 

vouring to diſperſe a banditti, called the Great 
Companies, who had ravaged France, and 
were into Italy ; conſiſted of 
diſbanded fol „ who afſembled themſelves 
in a body, under a commander of their own 


chuſing. In 1364, King John returned to 


land, in order to treat of the ranſom of 
his ſon, the Duke of Anjou, who made his 
eſcape from England, where be had been an 
hoſtage. Some hiſtorians attribute the king's 
return into England to an amour ; but what- 
ever the motive was, he died at the palace of the 


_ in London, the eighth of A 1364, 
the f6fty-fixth year of us age, ILL — 
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teenth year of his reign, and was buried at $, 
Denis. 


Charles the Fiſth, ſurnamed the Wiſe, was 
ſeven and twenty years of age, when he ſuc. 
ceeded his father John, and was crowned at 
| Rheims, with the queen his conſort, on the 
19th of May, 1364. The King of Navarre, 
having renewed his claim to the dutchy of 


Burgundy, together with the counties of | ] 


Champagne and Brie, was defeated upon the 
fixth of May, by the French army, under the 
command of Bertrand du Gueſclin; and Cap- 
tal de Buch, the commander in chief of the 
Navarre army, was taken priſoner. The war 
being renewed in Britany, the young Count de 
Montfort defeated Charles de Blois in the bat- 
tle of Auray, in which Charles fell. 


In 1365, the Count de Montfort concluded 
2 treaty with the widow of Charles de Blow, 
by which he was acknowledged Duke of In- 
tany, and as ſuch performed homage to the 
king. This was followed by another treaty, 


concluded in the ſame year, between Charles 


the Fifth and the King of Navarre, who was 
continued in the poſſeſſion of the county of 
Evreux, had a grant of Montpellier and its 
dependencies, with a reſerve of the {c-vereignty 
and juriſdiction, as an indemnity for his 
tenſions to Burgundy, Champagne and Brie. 


About this time, the Grand Companies, who 
ravaged France, and reduced the king ws 
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his ſubjeQs to the utmoſt diſtreſs, were engag= 
el by Bertrand du Gueſclin, in an expedition 
into Spain, where he dethroned Peter the 
Cruel, King of Caſtile ; and by means of this 
expedition, cleared France of thoſe banditri. 
In 1368, the inhabitants of Guienne revolted 
againſt Edward Prince of Wales, who oppreſſ- 
ed them with heavy taxes; and ſeveral lords 
of that country applying to the parliament of 
Paris for redreſs, Edward was cited to appear 
in this court, as a vaſſal to France; and upon 
his non-appearance, his poſleſhons in France 
were confiicated, which occaſioned a war be- 
tween the Kings of France and England, in 
the courſe of which, the Engliſh were defeat- 
ed at fea, by the Caſtilian fleet; and they 
were no leſs unfortunate at land; for, by the 
truce, concluded in 1374, between France and 
England, they found themſelves deprived of 
all their acquiſitions in France, except Calais ; 
and John the Fifth, Duke of Britany, who 
had fided with the Engliſh, was declared a 
rebel, by an arret of parliament, and deprived 
of his dutchy, which was reunited to the 
crown, but ſoon afterwards recovered, upon 
the death of Charles the Fifth, which happen- 
ed upon the ſixteenth of September, 1380, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age, and the 
ſeventeenth year of his reign. His death is 

ſaid to have occaſioned by poiſon, admi- 


niſtered to him, while he was dauphin, by 
the King of Navarre; and a German phyſician 
is ſaid to have ſuſpended the effects of the 
poiſon, by opening an iſſue in his arm, and 
| alſured 
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aſſured him, that whenever it » death | for 
would be the conſequence ; and it actually | ge 
ſtopped ſome ſhort time before he died. 
| 
Charles the Sixth ſucceeded his father, at the | he 
age of twelve years, and was crowned at Rheims | ms 
_ the 4th of November, 350, before | aj 
which time, there had been ſome hot diſputes | in- 
concerning the regency among the king's uucles, | jet 
the Dukes of Anjou, Berry, Burgundy, and of 
Bourbon; and upon 42 the 
liament, it was reſolved, that the Duke of | to 
Anjou ſhould be regent and prefident of the | Ro 
council ; and that the Dukes of Burgundy and | the 
Bourbon ſhould have the care of the king's | wh 
education, and the ſuperintendercy of his | de 
houſhold. The Duke of Anjou, who had ex- | in 
aſperated the people by his extortions, hav- gu 
ing been adopted by Joan, queen of Naples, 4 
determined, upon her deceaſe, to ſdpport his | 
r to that crown; for which purpoſe, | 
ſeized all the late king's treaſures, to de- doi 
Po 
the 
tin 
ex) 
fix 
tor 
The Duke of Anjou, having accumulated - 
all the wealth he could, proceeded to Avignon, | U; 
to the great joy of the nation, and from thence | By 
to Italy, with a fbne army, to gain poſſeſhon | ex 
of the crown of Naples, where, 2 per- lea 
orm- 
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Upon the d of the Duke of Anjou 
4 Dake of Burgendy had amen the fole 


management of the king, whom he led with 
a powerful army to the ce of his father- 
in-law, Lewis, Count of Flanders, whoſe ſub- 
jets had taken arms againſt him, on account 
of the enormous taxes he levied on them: 
the firſt operations of the war were favourable 
to the Flemings, but, in a general action at 
Roſebecq, they were entirely defeated, with 
the loſs of twenty-five 
whom was their leader. The Count of 
this af 
the 


men, 


Pope Clement the Seventh, by whom Lewis, 
the young Duke of Anjou, was, about this 
time, crowned King of Naples; and upon an 
expedition into Britany, in 1392, Charles the 
fixth, who had before diſcovered ſome ſymp- 
toms of madneſs, was ſeized with a ſudden 
phrenzy, which laſted, with ſome lucid inter- 
vals, during the remaining part of his li 
Upon this accident, the Dukes of Berry 
— ſeized upon the government, and 
uded the king's brother, the Duke of Or- 
leans, under pretence of his youth. * 


2 
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In 1404, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, dying, 
Was 2 — bs his fon John, mam delle. 
Fearleſs, who ſeized the regency of the king. 
dom, as his father had done, excluded the 

Queen and the Duke of Orleans, and obli 
them to quit Paris ; in 1407, the Duke of Or. 
leans was aſſaſſinated, by order of the Duke 
of Burgundy, who for the preſent withdrew to 
Flanders, from whence he returned the year 
following, forced the diſcaſed king to grant 
him a pardon, and afterwards ſeized the ad- 
miniſtration. Soon after this, the reſentment 
between the two factions of the Dukes of Bur. 
ndy and Orleans ran higher, and was pro- 
ive of greater miſchieſs than ever. By the 
advice of the Duke of Burgundy, the king 


marched againſt the young Duke of Orleans, 


who had called in the Engliſh to his affiftance, 
and brings him to terms : however, the di- 
ſturbances are ſoon after revived, and the Pa- 
rifians, inflamed by the Duke of Burgundy, 
kept Lewis the Dauphin, who was well af- 
fected to the Duke of Orleans, confined at 
Paris ; upon which the king joined the Duke 
of Orleans, and made war upon the Bur- 


gundians, in 1414. 


The year following, Henry the Fifth of 
England, having made a deſcent in Norman- 
dy, took Harfleur, and marching towards 
Calais, defeated the French in the famous 
battle of Agincourt, which was followed by 
the death of Lewis the Dauphin, upon the 
eighteenth of December, 1415; __ 
| he 
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the death of John, the ſecond Dauphin, upon 
. | the fiſth of April, 1416. In the mean time, 
the Duke of Burguncy entered into an alli- 
'$- | ance with Henry the Fiſth, who had now 
over-run all France; and Iſabella, of Bavaria, 
— the wife of Charles the Sixth, entered into a 
ke | freaty with the Duke of Burgundy, the enemy 
ke | of her huſband, and of her ſon Charles, the 
third Dauphin, to revenge herſelt of them, 
for ordering one of her gallants to be drown- 
4. ed, and obliging her to refund the treaſure of 
” | which ſhe had plundered the ſtate: with this 
deſign, ſhe delivered up Tours and Paris to 
the enemy, and obliged the dauphin to retire 
he | © Poitiers, whither he removed the parlia- 
| ment, and aſſumed the title of regent. 


In 1418, the Duke of Burgundy returned 
© | to Paris, where Lord Liſle Adam arrived a 
month before, and had committed all manner 
f of outrages. About this time died the Duke 
«+ of Berry, and Lewis the Second, King of 
Sicily, the dauphin's father-in-law, who en- 
ke joyed a great ſhare in the adminiſtration ; and 
about the ſame time, the Count of Armagnac 
was aſſaſſinated. The dauphin, alarmed at 
his mother's treaty with the King of England, 
of reſolved, if poſüble, to accomniodate matte)s 

with the Duke of Burgundy, as the molt ef- 
os ſectual means to repel the Engliſh, or at leaſt 

to procure ſomewhat milder terms. The 
by Duke of Burgundy, liſtening to the dauphin's 
at propoſals, both princes agreed to an interview 


upon the bridge of Montereau, 9 the 


uke 


volve to the Kin 


of England, who, from 
that time, aff the title of regent, and 
heir of the kingdom of France. In the men 
time, the affairs of his hereditary dominion 
obliged Henry to return to England, whither 
he carried Catharine his Queen to be crowr 
ed; and, in his abſence, things took a nes 
turn in France: for the dauphin having 
ceived a ſupply of fix or ſeven thouſand Scots, 
under the command of John Stuart, Earl df 
Buchan, ſent them to defend his frontier, on 


de la Fayette, with a corps of French forces, 
Bauge, the Duke of Clarence, Henry the 9 


the ſide of Anjou, and appointed the Marſhd | 
to aſſiſt them: the Scots being quartered 4 
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Charles the Seventh died through want of 
ſuſtenance, for fear of being poiſoned, upon 
the twenty-ſecond of July, 1461, in the fifty. 
eighth year of his age, and the thirty- nini 
year of his reign, and was buried at St. 
Denis. 


Lewis the Eleventh, ſucceeded his father 
Charles the Seventh, at thirty-nine years of 

» and was crowned at Rheims, the 15th of 
Auguſt, 1461. In 1464, an alliance was form- 
ed by Charles, Duke of Berry, the king's 
only brother, with the Count of Charlolois, 
ſon of the Duke of Burgundy, ſurnamed 
Charles the Bold, the Duke of Britany, the 
Duke of Bourbon, the Count de Dunois, and 
ſeveral other Lords, who were offended with 
Lewis the Eleventh, for depriving them of 
their places, at the beginning of his reign. 
John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, ſon ef 
Rene, King of Naples, joined the confede- 
racy. The Count de Charlolois made an at» 
tempt upon Paris, but without ſucceſs ; and, 
on the 16th of July, engaged the king u 
Montlhery, about eight leagues from Paris, 
and defeated him; bat this war was ſoon ter- 
— ongy by the treaties of Conflans and 8. 
Maur. 


In 1470, the Duke of Guienne, witheet 
_ conſulting the King, and in order the better 
to make head againſt him, urged Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgurdy, who ſuccceded his 
father Philip the Good, in 1467, to give _ 
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his only daughter in marriage, but was poiſon- 
ed in 1472, not without ſuſpicion that the 
king bimfelf was concerned in it. In the 
mean time, the Duke of Burgundy had re- 
courſe to arms; but concluded a year's truce 
with the king, in 1471 : however, upon the 
death of his friend, the Duke of Guienne, 
he entered Picardy, and laid waſte the country 
with fire and ſword : from thence he procced- 
ed to Normandy, and, having ravaged that 

vince, marched back to Flanders. The 
ing being highly incenſed at the repeated 
acts of infidelity of John the Fifth, Count of 
Armagnac, whom he had pardoned more than 
once, notwithſtanding which he ſtill continued 
his intrigues with the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Guienne, reſolved to puniſh him: to that 
end, he laid fiege to Leictoure, which was de- 
fended by the count, who was murdered after 
the capitulation ; he left no iſſue; and his 
eſtate, which had been confiſcated by an ar- 
ret of parliament, was given to his brother 
Charles. 


Lewis the Eleventh, having quarrelled 
with John, King of Arragon, and eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Rene, King of Naples, againtt 
him, laid fiege to Perpignan, which was de- 
tended by the King of Arragon in perſon ; 
but the fiege was raiſed, and the two 
_ accommodated their differences. The 

e of Burgundy being inſtituted heir by 
Arnold, Duke of Guelders, in prejudice to his 
own ſon,” took poſſeſſion of that province, and 

L 2 for m- 


with 

Duke i 
for Robert of 
and laid tege I 
he raiſed the j 
Princes of Germany. 
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undy finding himſelf deſerted by the King ef 
ngland, figned a truce ſor nine years wi 

the king in 1475. Immediately after this 
truce, the Duke made himſelf maſter of Nancy, 
and in 1476, took the town of Granſon from 
the Swiſs, by whom he was, however, attack- 
ed and defeated : having, ſoon after this dib 
after, recruited his army, the duke laid fiegp 
to Morat, where he was beaten a ſecond tume 
by the Swiſs, dad 
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the Second, Duke of Lotrain, who afterwards 
re took Nancy. 


In 1477, Charles the Bold Jaid fiege to 
Nancy, and perſiſting obſtinately in the enter- 

notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
A which had alot reined his army, he 
was attacked, killed, and his army defeated, 
by the Duke of Lorrain, who marched to the 
relief of the place with a body of Swiſs 
troops : he left an only danghter, the Princeſs 
Mary, who was s to his dominions, and 
was afterwards — to Maximilian, Arch- 
duke of Auſtria, the fon of the Emperor Fre- 
deric the Third ; and this match proved the 
ſource of all thoſe quarrels which coſt France 
and the houſe of Auftria ſo much blood. 


Upon the 13th of February, 1478, « truce 
was concluded at London, between Lewis the 
Eleventh, and Edward the Fourth, for them- 
ſelves, during their lives, and for their ſuc- 
ceſſors, during the ſpace of an hundred years. 
* panties, for If and his ſucceſſors, 

% hound crowns to the King of 
England, the ſpace of an hundred years, 
to commence from the death of the ſurvivor. 
In 1479, a war broke out between Maximilian 
and Lewis the Eleventh, who, by the valour 
and conduct of Chaumont of Amboiſe, 
himſelf of Franche Compte : but 
than havin ed the French army 
at —_ rai ſiege of | gn 
white Caulon, the French vice-admiral, took 

L 3 a Dutch 
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2 Dutch fleet of eighty ſail, and carried them 
into Normandy. fa 1481, the king conclud- 
ed a truce with Maximilian, and about the 
ſame time, Charles of Anjou, Count of Maite, 
to whom Rene of Anjou, his uncle, had given 
Provence, appointed Lewis the Eleventh, heir 
to that country, and to his pretenſions upon 
Naples and Sicily: the year following the king 
ſettled the marriage of the dauphin, to Ma- 
garet, daughter of Mary, ducheſs of Bur- 
guncy, who dicd about this time, by a fall 

om her horſe, as ſhe was hunting; and upay 
the zoth of Auguſt, 1483, died Lewis the 
Eleventh, in the ſixticch year of his age, and 
the twenty-firſt of his reign, and was buried 
at Notre Dame de Clery, where his tomb was 
opened and inſulted by the Huguenots in 
1562. 


Charles the Eighth ſucceeded his father i 
the fourteenth year of his age, under the tutel- 
age of Anne, Lady of Beaujeu, his own fitter, 
agreeable to the will of the late king, thew 
father. The government was conbrmed to her 
by the States General, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of the Duke of Orleans, who, as 
* 1 of the blood, wanted to have the 
chie 


concluded a treaty with Maximilian and the 
Duke of Britany : upon this, Anne of Beaujen 
marched an army into Guienne, and the king 
ſeized upon the county of Comminge, to pu- 
niſh the count for giving bad advice to the 
Duke of Britany. In 143C, the king declared 

| war 


management of affairs; and in 1488. 
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war againſt the Duke of Britany, and the 


year following, made himſelf maſter of ſe- 
veral towns, and obtained confiderable ad- 
vantages over the Archduke on the fide of 
Artois. 


In 1488, was fought the battle of Aubin, in 
which the Duke of Orleans was taken priſon- 
er, whom the king releaſed the year following, 
without conſulting his filter. About this time, 
died the Duke of Britany, who left no male 
hcirs, and whoſe daughter Anne, Maximilian 
married by proxy ; but this match was, not- 
withſtanding, broke off; and in 1491, Anne 
of Britany was married to Charles the Eighth, 
who ſent back Margaret, the daughter of Max- 
umilian, to whom he bad been contracted. 


In 1493, Charles the Eighth, having con- 
ceived a ſcheme of conquering the kingdom 
of Naples, concluded a peace with Maximi- 
han, relinquiſhing the advantages he had ob- 
tained in that war, and came to an agree- 
ment with the King of Arragon, to whom he 
made a conſiderable ceſſion: this project was 
founded on the rights of the houſe of Anjou, 
which had bcen ceded to Lewis the Eleventh ; 
the King ſet out upon his expedition to Naples 
in 1494, and all the princes of Italy took pare 
in the quarrel, according as their ſeveral in- 
tereſts directed them. On the 17th of No- 
vember the king was received at Florence, and 
on the 31ſt of December, he made his entry 
into Rome, as a conqueror, by torch light. 

3 About 
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About the ſame time, Andrew 

Deſpot of Romania, the only heir to the em- 
ire of Conſtartinople, after the deceaſe of 
is uncle Conſtantine Paleologus, renounced 
all his rights co the eaſtern empire, in favour 
of Charles the Eighth and his 


In 1495, Charles the Eighth performed acta 
of ſovereignty in Rome. Pope Alexander the 


Sixth capi _——— ; and among 
28 delivered up Zizim the bro- 
ther of Bajazet, who might have been of fer. 
vice to the king in a war he intended again 
the Turks. Alfonſo, King of Naples, find- 


the French army, and knowing how odious 
he had rendered himſelf by his ill conduct, 
reſigned the crown in favour of his ſon Fer- 
dinand, a young prince of great courage, and 
beloved by the people : but the terror of the 
French name was ſuch, that Ferdinand found 
himſelf obliged to retire, and Charles the 
Eighth, clad in Imperial robes, made a tn- 
umphant entry into Naples, on the 21 of Fe- 
bruary : all theſe conqueſts were made in leh 
than fix months. 


In the mean time, 2 was concl 
at Venice, between the Pope, the Empere 
Maximilian, his ſon the Arch-duke 
Ferdinand King of A 
venth of En , 


Venetians, to drive Charles out of Itah. 
Upon intelligence of this powerful confede- 
I tach 


ing his ſubjects intimidated at the approach 
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In 1 On their Majeſties making their 
— — into Paris, he added to. bs other 
ticles, thoſe of the Sicilies and Jeruſalem, ig 
gether with the duchies of Milan and Brits 
ny; he claimed the firſt as heir of the houg 
of Anjou, the ſecond as deſcending to him 
from his grandmother, and the third in vuug 
of his marriage. Ihe face of affairs way 
much changed in Italy; the Pope was in hy 
intereſt, and ke conciliated the friendihip ef 
the republic of Venice. Lewis having there 
fore taken precautions for preſervir g peace 
home, aſſembled his forces, and prepared fog 
an expedition to Italy. The conqueſt of tha 
Milaneſe was performed in three weeks by the 
| king's army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand 
men, commanded by is of Luxe 
Count of Ligny, Robert Stuart, Lord of Aw 
bigny, and James Trivulce a Milaneſe Lord. 
Lewis the Twelfth and Ferdinand King of 
Spain, having agreed to ſhare the kingdom 
of Naples between them, completed the com 
queſt of it in leſs than four months, in 1501. 


The Venetians, beginning to take umbrags 
at the conqueſts of Lewis the Twelfth, and tha 
French and Spaniards quarrelling about tha 
ſpoils of the kingdom of Naples, the French 
were compelled to evacuate that kingdom. Ia 
the year 1504, Lewis attacked Spain with 
three armies, which however returned with- 
out performing any thing worthy of no- 
rice. About this time, the emperor granted 
the ĩnveſliture of the dukedom of * to 

eun 
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Lewis the Twelfth, who renounced his preten- 
bons to the kingdom of Naples to his niece 
Germain de Fots, as her marriage portion with 
Ferdinand King of Naples ; and in 1505, he 
married his daughter the princeſs Claude to 
Francis Count of Angouleme. The Genocſe 
revolting againſt Lewis the Twelfth, in 1506, 
that monarch paſſed the Alps, and defeated 
the Rebels. In 1508, a league was concluded 
at Cambray, againſt the Venetians, by Pope 
Julius the Second, the Emperor Maximilian, 
the King of France, Ferdinand King of Spain, 
the Cardinal of Amboiſe, and Margaret of 
Auſtria, governeſs of the Netherlands. This 
princeſs was daughter of Maximilian and Mary 
of Burgundy. She had been contracted to 
Charles the Eighth of France, who ſent her 
back to her . She was afterwards mar- 
ried to John, infant of Spain, who ſoon left 
her a widow, and at length ſhe eſpouſed Phi- 
libert the Second Duke of Savoy, who died 
in 1504. Lewis, having paſſed the Alps, to 
command his army in perſon, engaged the 
Venetians at Aignadel, and efeated them, 


IIa. LF Trainerin 


gn | upon the 14th of May 1509 and, in con- 
the | junction with the Pope, ſtripped them of all 
tha | chey had acquired in Italy for fiſty years be- 
ach | fore: bat the Pope, beginning to be jealous 
In | of the King of France, and that monarch 
uh | ſading his health upon the decline, repaſſed 
th- | tte Alpe, upon which the Venetians recovered 
ne eme of the places they had loft, and obliged 
ted | the Empercr Maximilian to raiſe the ſiege of 
W Padua. 
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ſhed the and i 
5 5 iter be — — 
his ary, 
enetians, and recovered Breſcia in 1512, 
in order to oblige the enemy 
beſieged Ravenna. 
deſired effect, the confederates marched to i 
relief, under the command of Cardinal Joby 
de Medicis : and the duke advancing to meet 
them, an en t enſued, on Eafter Sun- 
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purſuit of a 


eager in body 
who were retiring in good order, 
he was lain at the age of twenty-three years; 
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Milaneſe, notwithſtanding the vigorous 
of La Palice, who had taken upon 


command of the army. 


him 
The emperor concluded a truce with 
Venetians, and Lewis the Twelfth, ſeei 
Europe combined againſt him, and findis 
Swiſs on their march towards the 
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Milan, recalled his troops, and of all his poſ- 
ſefions in Italy, retained no more than the 
caſtles of Milan, Novara, Cremona, and 
few other places. In the mean time, the Ge- 
noeſe rebelled, and choſe John Fregoſa for 
their duke, and the Pope laid the kin of 
France under an ĩnterdict, and the 
city of Lyons. 


In 1513, the king entered into an alliance 
with the Venetians, and concluded a year's 
truce with Ferdinand King of Naples ; his 
army, under the command of Trimouille, re- 
took the Milaneſe a third time; and the Ge- 
noeſe ſubmitted once more : but after the battle 
of Novara, which was fought on the 6th of 
June, and in which the Swiſs defeated Tri- 
mouille, the French were again diſpoſſeſſed 
1 Milaneſe, and Genoa once more re- 


About the ſame time, Maximilian, Henry 
the Eighth of England, and the Swiſs cantons, 
entered into an offenſive alliance againſt France : 
the Engliſh laid fiege to Terouene, which ſur- 
rendered after the battle of the Spurs, where 
the French were routed“. The Swiſs laid fiege 
to Dijon, which Trimouille preſerved, by en- 
tering into a treaty with them ; and the Vene- 
tians were defeated by the Spaniards, On 
oh LT in 1514, Lewis made 
a peace with England, and married Mary, the 


See Vol, III. page 137. 
Vol. V. M 
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Glier of Henry the Eighth ; and after having 
extricated himiclf from ſo many difficulties, 
and brought his affairs into ſo good order, 
whilſt he meditated yet greater things, he found 
bis infirmities increaſe, and his health decay, 
His conſtitution was much broken by the 
gout, againſt which his only preſervative wasa 
very regular manner of living. He though 
himſe!f obliged to depart from this, in com- 
laiſance to his young queen, and his affection, 
þis too great aſtection, ſay the writers of thoſe 
times, for the moſt ſprightly and moſt beauti. 
ful young princeſs in Europe, haſtened him u 
his grave. He died on the 1ſt of ſanuar 
1515, in the filty-fourth year of his age, and 
the ſeventeenth of his reign, and was interred 
at St. Denis. 


Francis the Firſt, ſurnamed the Patron af 
learning, was Count of Angouleme, and Duke 
of Valois, great grandſon of Lewis Duke of 
Orleans and Valentina of Milan, ſucceeded 
Lewis the Twelich, as next heir male, at the 
age of twenty-one years, and was crowned 
at Rheims the 25th of January 1515. Upon 
kis acceſſion to the throne, he married Cl 
daughter of Lewis the Twelfth ; and having 
renewed the alliance between France and Eng- 
land, during the joint lives of the two kings, 
and concluded a treaty of perpetual peace 
and amity with the Archduke Charles, he 
marched at the head of an army into Italy, 
where he had no other ally but the Venetiany 
Leaving his mother regent of the * 
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His deſign, in this expedition, was to make 
2 conqueſt of the Milaneſe, which was defend- 
ed by the Swiſs, whom he attacked and 
defeated at Morignano, upon the 13th and 
14th of September ſucceſſively ; in conſequence 
of which victory, he beceme maſter of the 
Milaneſc. The Genoeſe declared in favour 
of the king, and the Pope, intimidated by his 
ſucceſſes, concluded a peace with that prince, 
and had an interview with him at Bologna,, 
after which the King returned to France, , 
ring the conſtable ot Bourbon governor general 
ef the Milaneſe. G 


His majeſty gained over ſome of the Swiſs 
eantons, but Henry the Eighth of England, 


having prevailed upon the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, to march an army into Italy, that prince 
accordingly made an attempt upon the Mila- 
neſe, in 1516, but without ſucceſs. In 1518, 
te king renewed the alliance with England, 
and obtained the reſtitution of Tournay ; the 
year following, upon the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, he declared himſelf a candidate 
for cae imperial dignity, which was carriedaway 
by Charles the Fifth of Spain; and in 1520, 
he had an interview with Henry the Fighth, 
at the camp of Cloth of gold, between An- 
ares and Guines. 


In 1521, the king made a conqueſt of the 
kingdom of Navarre, which he loſt again ſcon 
aſter ; and about this time, a war broke out 
between Francis and Charles the Fifth, with 
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to demand the ſuccours ſtipulated by 
in anſwer to which, Henry ſent a 
declare war, and in the month of 
barked a body of Engliſh troops 
commanded by the Earl of Surry, w 
ever returned without having done y 
worthy of notice. In the mean time, the 
ſtable of Bourbon left France, and entered into 
the ſervice of the emperor, whoſe army, w 
penetrating into Champagne, was repulſed 
the Duke of Guiſe. 
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Italy, and recovered the dutchy of Milan; 
but upon the 24th of February 1525, he was 
defeated at Pavia, and taken priſoner, after 
receiving ſeveral wounds, and ſent to Spain; 
upon which the Ducheſs of Angouleme, the 
king's mother, was made regent. In the mean 
time, the king of — ing jealous 
of the emperor's ſucceſſes, li to the pro- 
poſals of the regent of France; and as Italy 
was equally alarmed, the Pope, Sforza, and 
| the Venetians, entered into a to _ 
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the crown of Naples from Charles. the Fifth- 
Margaret dutcheſs of Alengon fiſter of the king 
of France, took a journey to Madrid, in order 
to facilitate the deliverance of her brother : but 
finding her endeavours ineffectual, ſhe returned 
to France. At length, after a great many 
difficulties, a treaty was figned at Madrid upon 
the 14th of January 15e6, and the king re- 
turned to France, after delivering up his two 
ſons, as hoſtages for the execution of the 
treaty. d 


Soon after the king's return, the vice-roy 
of Naples waited upon him, in the name of 
Charles the Fifth, to demand the ratification 
of the treaty of Madrid. For anſwer, he was 
deſired to de preſent at the remonſtrance of 
the deputies of Burgundy, who declared to 
his majeſty, that they would never conſent to 


| the article of the laſt treaty, containing the 


ceſſion of their : but what ſurprized 
the viceroy moſt of all, was the publication 
of a league, called the holy league, from the 
Pope's being at the head of it, concluded by 
Pope Clement the Seventh, the King of France, 
all the Princes of Italy, and the King of Eng- 
land, who was declared protector of the con- 
federacy ; the intent of which was to hinder 
the emperor from poſſeſſing himſelf of the du- 
chy of Milan, and to ſtop his progreſs in Italy. 
The conſtable of Bourbon, having been pro- 
miſed the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, com- 
— the conqueſt of that duchy; but being 
ſtreſſed for want 1 marched towards 


3 . Rome, 
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Rome, in hopes of plundering that city, which 
he took by aſſault upon the 6th of May, 1527, 


and was flain at the age of eight and twenty 
years. 


Upon the death of Bourbon, the command 
of the imperial army devolved on the Prince 
of Orange, who became poſſeſſed of the per- 
ſon of the Pope, at the taking of the city of 
Rome; and the Pontiff was forced to deliver 
up almoſt every place of conſequence in his 
| vers agree to pay a ranſom of four thou- 

nd crowns, and remain a priſoner till this 
treaty was executed. In the mean time, the 
Kings of France and England agree to ſend 2 
— army into Italy, which arrived in the 

ilaneſe, under the command of Marſhal Lau- 
trec, about the beginning of Auguſt, when 
Genoa ſurrendered, and declared once more 
for the King of France, and the greateſt part 
of the Milaneſe was conquered by Lautrec. 
The arms of the confederates prevailed in 
Italy, in conſequence of which, the Pope re- 
covered his liberty. In 1528, Lautrec march- 
ed to Naples, and laid ſiege to it: but an epi- 
demic diſeaſe broke out in the French army, 
which greatly reduced it, and of which Mar- 
ſhal Lautrec himſelf died. The death of this 
| "gy together with the defection of Andrew 

oria, one of the greateſt captains of his 
time, obliged the French to raiſe the ſiege; 
after which the war went on but faintly on 
the part of France, and Genoa and Savona 
ſurrendercd to the emperor. 1 
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In the mean time, Francis and Henry offer- 
ed the emperor two millions of crowns for the 
ranſom of the young princes, an. in lieu of 
the articles of the treaty of Madrid, on con- 
dition that Charles ſhould diſcharge fifty thou- 
ſand crowns he owed to England : but the 
emperor rejected theſe propoſals, upon which 
Francis and Charles ſent each other a chal- 
lenge. In 1529, a treaty of peace was ſet on 
foot at Cambray, which was negotiated by the 
Princeſs Margaret of Savoy, governeſs of the 
Low Countries, on behalf of the emperor, 
and madame, the French King's mother. By 
this treaty, Francis agreed to pay the empergr 
two millions of crowns, for the ranſom of his 
ehildren ; he renounced all his right to the 
Milaneſe, and to the counties of Aſti, Fhn- 
ders, and Artois, and engaged to marry Eleo- 
nora, widow of the King of Portugal, the 
emperor's niece. 


In 1532, the dukedom of Britany was an- 
nexed to the crown of France; and in 1534, 
Francis Sforza, who was reftored to the duchy 
of Milan, by the treaty of Cambray, having 
cauſed M. Merveille, the French agent, to be 
put to death, Francis was determined to take 
ſatis faction: but in order to reach the domi- 
nions of this prince, the king was under a ne- 
ceffity of demanding a pailage for his troops 
through the territories of the Duke of Savoy, 
which was denied him. Upon this, he ſent 
the Admiral Brion, with orders to reduce Pied- 


mont, of which the admizal ſoon * 


- 
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Duke of Milan, died, as is tappoſed, throug 
uke ian, died, as is fu K 
his terra of the French King's arms; and 
this prices death revived the king's preten- 
ſions to the Milaneſe, which, by the treaty of 
Cambray, he reſigned only in favour of Sforza; 
he therefore demanded the inveſtiture of that 
duchy. | 


The Emperor Charles, rejecting the king's 
demands with diſdain, marched wah a _— 
able army into Piedmont, in 1536, and after 
recovering ſeveral places there, advanced into 
Provence, but was repulſed on every fide; and, 
having laid fiege ro Marſeilles, was obliged 
to retire, with the loſs of the greateſt part of 
his army; in conſequence of which event, the 
king's troops recovered ſeveral places in Pied- 
mont. During the emperor's irruption into 
Provence, the Flemings invaded Picardy, but 
met with the ſame fate, and were obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege of Peronne. About this time, 
Francis, the king's eldeſt ſon, was poiſoned, not 
without ſuſpicion of the emperor's having been 
concerned in it. 


In 1537, the emperor was prevailed upon 
to accept of a truce for three mouths, and the 


year following, both parties agreed to a truce 
for ten years. In 1542, the war broke out 
4 3 . 


a-new, Francis and Charles, in con- 


ſequence of the murder of the king's miniſters 
to Venice and the Grand Signior, committed 


by order of the goveraor of Milan for the 
em 
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- and the following, Henry the 
Tach of and declared 2 upon the 
French King, for preventing a match between 
his fon Edward, and Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was yet in her cradle. The Engliſh mo- 
narch therefore entered into a cloſe alliance 
with Charles the Fifth, and Francis concluded 
a treaty with the Porte. 


Now the war was with the great- 
eſt vigour in the Duchy of Luxemburgh, 
in Brabant, Picardy, and Piedmont. he 
imperialiſts were defeated by the troops under 
the command of the Duke of Cleves, who 
was ſoon after obliged to make his peace with 
the emperor : the Nuke of Orleans ſubdued 
the Duchy of Luxemburg ; and Du Bellay poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Landrecy. 


In 1544. Francis, Count of Anguien, en 
the :mperzaliſts at Cerizolles, and _ 
complete vi againſt a ſuperior army, 
killing ten thouſand men upon the ſpot, and 
taking three thouſand priſoners, together with 
the enemy's artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
- The battle of Cerizolles was followed 
. conqueſt of Montferrat, without any 
other advantage ; the king being obliged to 
— army, in _ » _ a — 
inſt the emperor and the Ki ngland, 
&1 former having penetrated g So Cham- 
pagne, and the latter into Picardy; the em- 
peror gained great advantages: but in the 
mean time, the king and the emperor agreed 
upon 


( 142 ] 
upon a treaty of peace, which was ſigned u 
Crepi, and publiſhed in Piedmont. 


About the fame time, Henry the Eighth 
made himſelf maſter of Boulogne, and in 1546, 
a peace was concluded between the Kingy 
of France and England, by virtue of which, 
Boulogne was to be reſtored in eight years, 
upon the payment of three thouſand crowns, 
his pezce was ſoon followed by the death 


of both Kings. Henry died on the 29th of | 


January, 1547 ; and Francis, upon the 31& 
of March following, in the fitty-third year 
of his age, and the thirty-third year ef by 
reign : he was buried at St. Denis. 


Henry the Second ſucceeded his father Fran- 
eis, at the age of twenty-nine years, and way 
crowned at Rheims, the 25th of July, 1547, 
The year following, the King ſent for Mary 
. Queen of Scots to France, where ihe way 
married to Francis the Dauphin ; and about 
the ſame time, Jane D' Albert, only daughter 
and heireſs of Henry, King of Navarre, and 
of Margaret, ſiſter to Francis the Firſt, was 
ws Saws to Anthony Bourbon, whom the 
made King of Navarre. In 1549, Henry re- 
newed the alliance with the Swits cantons, all 
except Zurich and Berne, which refuſed to 
fign it, on account of the great ſeverities ex- 
erciſed by the king againſt the Proteſtant, 
throughout his dominions. About this time, 
the king laid fiege to Boulogne, but fails in 
his attempt upon that city, which however 

was 
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vas yielded up to him in 1550, when a peace 
was concluded with England. 


In 1551, the king and the emperor had be- 
gun hoſtilities in Italy, without a declaration 
of war, on account of the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia. The king, having reduced 
Toul, Verdun, and Metz, annexed them to 
the crown of France in 1552. He marched to 


join the proteſtant Princes, Maurice, Elector 


of Saxony, and Albert, Marquis of Branden- 
burgh, who had * their connections with 
the emperor, and entered with Henry in a 
league for 1 the liberty of Germany: 
but he was obliged to return, in order to ſtop 
the incurſions of the enemy on the frontiers of 
Picardy, under the direction of Mary of Au- 
ſtria, ſiſter of Charles the Fifth, and governeſs 
of the Netherlands: another motive to his re- 
turn, was, his having received intelligence of 
a pacification at Paſſau, by which the Luthe- 
rianz were made eaſy in regard to their reli- 
2 Charles the Fifth having ſat down be- 

re Metz, which was gallantly defended -4 
Francis Duke of Guiſe, was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege : but to wipe off this diſgrace, he 
took Heſdin and Therouenè, the laſt of which 
places he razed to the ground. Emanuel 
Philibert of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, ſerved 
this campaign under the emperor, to whom 
he was ftrongly attached; he was a very ex- 
perienced gener. I, and ſtill had ſome hopes of 
recovering his dominions, which were forcibly 


with-held by Henry the Second. The F — 
OW 
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however, for want of ſupplies, made no 
progreſs in Piedmont. " ww 


The emperor, having put himſelf at the head 
of his army, the king, who was very deſirom 
of bringing him to a battle, waſted Brabant, 
Hainault and Cambreſis, and having paſſed 
through the country of Artois, inveſted the 
caſtle of Renty ; upon which Charles marched 
to its relief: and both armies _— to an 
engagement, upon the 13th of Auguſt, the 
znzertalids 3 defeated : the king diſtin. 

iſhed himſelt in this memorable action, a 
the head of the Swiſs, and ſought an oppor. 
tunity of encountering Charles in perſon, which 
the emperor avoided. In the mean time, 
Strozzi, the general of the French troops in 
Ttaly, was defeated at the battle of Marcian 
in Tuſcany, by the Marquis of Marignan, 
who after the action laid fiege to Sienna, which 
Place held out ten months. 


In the Netherlands, the war was carried on 
but faintly ; both parties being exhauſted. ln 
Piedmont, the Marſhal of Briſſac was attended 
with ſome conſiderable ſucceſs. In the men 
time, the Emperor Charles the Fifth reſi 
the crown of Spain, in favour of his fon Phi- 
lip, to whom he had already given the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, on his marriage 
with Mary Queen of England: ſoon after 
this, he granted him the inveſtiture of the 
duchy of Milan, and put him in poſſeſſion 
ef the Netherlands and — 1556, 
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a truce for five years was conclude! hetween 
the king, and the emperor, who reſigned the 
imperial dignity in favour of his brother Fer- 
dinand, King of the Romans, and retired to 
a monaſtery in the province of Eftramadura, 
whither he was followed by his fiſter Mary, 
Queen dowager of Hungary, and gevernets 
of the Netherlands, and by another fiſter Ele- 

onora, widow of Francis Firſt of France. 


Philip the Second of Spain, in 1557. — \, 
over — rinceſs of Farneſe to Ny eo y 
reſtoring Placentia, and the Duke of Tuſcany, 
by putting him in poſſeſſion of Sienna. In 
the mean time, the Duke of Guiſe, having 
entered Italy, was but ill ſupported by the 
Pope, who was reduced to make a peace on 
the King of Spain's terms. About the ſame 
time, Mary Queen of England declared war 
upon France, and Emanuel Duke of Savoy 
laid fiege to St. Quintin, which place was 
gallantly defended by the Admiral of Coligny : 
the conftable of Montmorency, with an army 
greatly inferior to the enemy, attempting to 
throw ſuccours into St. Quintin, was attacked, 
routed and taken priſoner, together with the 
marſhal of St. Andre, and ſeveral other officers 
of diſtinction, in conſequence of which event, 
St. Quintin ſurrendered, and the Admiral was 
made priſoner. This battle — — the 

eateſt conſlernation throughout France, the 

uke of Guiſe was recalled with his army 
from Italy, where the marſhal Briſſac main- 
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tained bis ground, with the few remaining 
troops. 


In 1558, the Duke of Guiſe being made 
licutenant general of the kingdom, revived 
the ſp:rits of the people; by taking the impor. 
tant town of Calais, waich had been in the 
hand, of the Englith ever fince the year 1347, 
hen it was wreited from Philip of Valois by 
Edward the Thiid ; and now the Engliſh were 
entirely driven out of France. The Duke of 
Guite made himſelf mater of Guines and 
"Thionviltle, where Strozzi was fioin ©: while 
the Duke of Nevers was employed in re- 
ducing Charlemont, MI. de Termes, who 
ſucceeded Strozzi as marſhal of France, made 
himſelf maſter of Duvkirs and St. Vinay, 
but was defeated, at Graveline, by Count Eg- 
mont, who commanded the Spanith troops 2 
the battle of Quintin. In the mean time, the 
belligerant powers began to talk of peace, 
which was concluded at Chateau Cambreſis, 
and by which the French were left in poſſeſſion 
of Calais; part of the domiuious of the Duke 
of Savoy was reſtored to that prince, till the 
Tights of the Ducheſs of Angouleme were fet- 
tled, and all the other conqueſts on both fides, 
whether in Italy or in France, were given 
back, except the three important towns of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which remained in 
the hands of the French; and in conſequence 
of this treaty, was concluded the marriage of 
Elizabeth the king's daughter to Philip of 
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Spain, and that of his filter Margaret, to the 
Duke of Savoy. The firſt of theſe marriages 
being over, the king would hold a tournament, 
in which himſelf, with the Duke of Guitc, 
the Duke of Nemours, and the Prince of 
Ferrara were defendants ; the firſt day he ac- 
quitted himſelf with great applauſe, as he did 
oa the ſecond, which was the zoth of June 2 
but in the evening, he would break a lance with 


the Count of Montgomery, captain of his 


uard ; and in this encounter, Montgomery 
broke his lance in thivers up to his hand, ons 
of the ſplinters of which flew with great 
violence into his right eye, of which wound 
he died on the 10th of June 1559, in the forty- 
ſecond year of his age, and the thirteenth year 
of his reign, and was igterred at St. Denis. 


Francis the Second ſucceeded his father 
Henry, in the fixtzenth year of his age, and 


was crowned at Rheims the 1oth of deptem- 


ber 1559. This ſhort reign was big with all 
thoſe miſchieſs which afterwards ravaged 
France. The Guiſes, abuſing the authority 
with which they had beea entruſted by the 
king, were able to ſupport themſelves againſt 
the princes of the blood, who claimed a right 
to the adminiſtration, on account of the mino- 
rity of the ſovereign. Againſt the Guiſes the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde had 
intereſt enough to form a party, and the gran- 
dees were ſo ambitious as to foment thoſe di- 
viſions with a view of profiting by the public 
calamities. Religion was too ſpecious a pre- 
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tence not to be made uſe of by both parties. 
The Guiſes, pretending a zeal for the antient 
worſhip, to which the body of the nation till 
adhered, found means to maintain their autho- 
rity among the populace, while the princes of 
the blood endeavoured by the love of novelty, 


to ſupply the want of power, which was in 
the hands of the * 4a 


Francis duke of Guiſe and the cardinal 
of Lorrain the queen's uncles, were placed at 
the head of the adminiſtration. Thoſe who 
had embraced the reformed religion, and were 
very numerous, finding that it was impoſfible 
for them to profeſs their belief, without being 
expoled to impriſonment, torture and death, 
reſolved to ſurpriae the court at Blois, to ſe- 
cure the perſons of the king and of the Guiſes, 
and oblige the king to declare the Prince of 
Conde lieutenant-general of the realm. They 
fixed upon the 15th of March for this enter- 
Prize, for the execution of which their forces 
were to defile with all poſſible ſecreſy in ſmall 
numbers, under chiefs already appointed, from 
every quarter: but the court receiving intelli- 
gence of this conſpiracy, care was taken for 


the ſecurity of the king, and the adminiſtra- 


tion, in order to which the Duke of Guiſe 
was confirmed in his office of lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the kingdom, and the court removed 
from Blois to the caſtle of Amboiſe, of which 
thoſe einbarked in this hazardous undertaking 
were apprized : but finding themſelves fo far 
advanced, they reſolved to proceed, more eſpeci- 
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ally as the Prince of Conde was actually with 
the king, and ſeveral others of whois good 
intentions they were aſſured : but the Duke of 
Guiſe had taken ſuch precautions, and made 
ſuch diſpoſitions, that the conſpiracy was de- 
feared, and the greateſt part of the conſpirators 
ſeized and put to death ; the Prince of Conde 
was arreſted, and condemned to loſe his head: 
and guards ſet upon the * of Navarre: but 
they were ſoon afterwards delivered by the ſud- 
den and unexpected death of the king, which 
happened upon the 5th of December 1560. 


Charles the Ninth, Duke of Orleans, ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Francis at the age of ten 
years, and was crowned the 15th of May 
1560. The queen-mother had the chief au- 
thority, and the power of regent, without aſ- 
ſuming the title. 'The King of Navarre had the 
title of the king's lieutenant general, and the 
Prince of Conde was removed to La Fere, un- 
der a guard, till he ſhould be declared innocent, 
The aſſembly of the ſtates, having met in 
December, ſome good laws in reſpect to the 
adminiſtration of juſtice were enacted, a ſuſ- 
penſion of all religious perſecutions, and a 
general amneſty for what had paſſed. The 
conſtable, the Duke of Guiſe, and the Mar- 
ſhal de St. Andre, entered into a cloſe alliance, 
and were ſtiled the triumvirate; and in March, 
the Prince of Conde was declared innocent, - 
both by the council and the pariiament. In 1561, 
upon a petition preſented to the parliament 
in tavour of the Hugoenots, all aſſemblies of 
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the proteſtants were forbidden upon pain of 
death, and all preaching, or celebration of 
the facraments, contrary to the uſage of the 
church of Rome. In Auguſt, Mary Queen 
ot Scots returned to Scotland, and in a thort 
time after, the King of Navarre left the 
reformed and joincd himſelf to the trium- 
virate. 


In 1562, an edi paſſed for the public exer- 
eiſe of the proteſtant religion: this edict how. 
ever rather increaſed than abated the troubles; 
both parties making preparations for war, 
The Prince of Conde had treated with the 
Duke of W:rtemburg for ſuccour, in !. ppor 
of the proteſt anc cauſe; and the Duke ot Cuiſe 
having an iacervicw with that prince, Crey 
him into a treaty of neutrality. In his re- 
turn to Par, paſſing through the little rown 
of Vaſſy in Champagne, his followers in ted 
the Hugoenors, who were at their devotion 
in a barn ; and proceeding by degree from 
words to blows, there were about ate 5 12 
Hugoenots killed in the fray ; and the dels, 
who is ſaid to have uſed all lis enveavourst 
put a ſtop to it, wa; himte!t wounded in we 
face with a tone, and this gave a beginning 9 
the civil war. 


In the mean time, the Prince of Conde, 
being declared head of the prote!tant , furph- 
zed Orleans, Rouen, and fcvcral other town, 
and the King of Navarre being waunded n 
the trenches beture this lat mentioued citz. 
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on the 19th of October, died in November 
following. On the other hand, the Marſhal 
de St. André marched into Poitou with an 
army, and recovered Poictiers, and the Prince 
of Conde direQing his march into Normandy, 
the two armies engaged near Dreux, when the 
Hugoenots were defeated, and the generals of 
both: armies, the Prince of Conde and the 
conitable taken priſoners, und the Marſhal de 
St. Andre killed. The Duke of Guile, who 
obtained this victory, laid fiege to Orleans, 
where be was afſlaſſinated by one Poltrot de 
Mere, who was carried to Paris and drawn to 
pieces by wild horſes. At length, terms of 
pacific ation were agreed upon, by which the 
proteitants had a general pardon and liberty 
of conſcience: and this accommodation be- 
came the more neceſſary, as the Engliſh were 
then in poſſeſuon of Havre de Grace, which 
h d been delivered up to them by the Hugoe- 
nors, who had entered into a treaty with Queen 
Elirabeth, and put this place into her hands 
by way of depotit, in conũderation of a ſuc- 
cour in men and money. 


The recovery of Havre de Grace, bein 
the great point aimed at, war was declared 
againſt England, in 1563, and the Prince of 
Conde whom the queen had gauned by pro- 
miting to make him licutenangs general of the 
kingdom, dittipguiched himic't iu the ficge of 
the place, which furrendered on the 28th of 
Julz, when the King was Þ cel, who was 
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declared of age at thirteen years and an 
half, by the parliament of Rouen, notwith. 
ſtanding the oppoſition given by that of Pa. 
ris, which was at length forced to comply. 


In the mean time, the queen continued at 
the head of aſfiirs, and publiſhed an edi& 
in the king's name, reſtraining the prote. 
Rants from the exerciſe of their religion, with. 
in ten leagues of the court. She renewed the 
alliance between the crown of France and the 
Swits cantons, and concluded a peace with 
England ia 1554. In the mean time, the 
king made a tour through part of his domi- 
nions ; and at the caſtle of Rouſſillon in Dau- 
Phine, publiſhed an edit, which fixed the be- 
ginning of the year to the firſt day of January, 
inſtead of Eaftcr : and he publiſhed another edit 
at che lame place, revoking ſome of the ad- 
van tages which were granted to the Hugoe- 
nots by the rreaty of pacification. 


In 1565, the king and the queen his mother 
had an interview with Iſabella of France, con- 
ſort of King Philip of Spain, and with the 
Duke of Alva, at Bayonne. 'The queen, af- 
fecting to take umurage at the Duke of Alva's 
march towards the Netherlands, ordered a 
body of troops to be raiſed, with a view, as 
ſhe pretended, of watching the motions of 
that general. The proteſtants of France and 
of the Low Countries, being alarmed at theſe 
military preparations, their jealouſy gave riſe 
to the ſecond civil war in France. Queen 
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Catharine gave occaſion to the firſt civil wars 
by favouring the proteſtants, and to the ſecond, 
by provoking them. 


The proteſtants, at the head of whom was 
the Prince of Conde and the admiral, formed 
2 deſign to ſurprize the court at Monceaux, 
of which the queen having timely notice, 
retired to Meaux, from whence the king and 
court were conducted to Paris by fix thouſand 
Swiſs. The Prince of Conde, far from —_ 
diſconcerted by this diſappointment, ſurpriz 


the town of St. Denis, and with ſcarce three 


thouſand men, kept Paris blocked up for near 
fix weeks. At length, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber 1567, the conſtable, at the head of an 
army of twenty thouſand men, marched out 
to attack the proteſtants, who though they had 
the greateſt loſs, had all the honour of the 
day: the conſtable being mortally wounded. 


On the 16th of November, the Prince of 
Conde and the admiral, with the remains of 
their forces, marched into Lorrain, to meet 
ſuccours that were coming to them from Ger- 
many; the queen cauſed her ſon, the Duke of 
Anjou, to be declared the king's lieutenant- 
general, to avoid naming a conſtable, and 
lent him with all the forces that could be aſ- 
ſembled to harraſs the prince's rear. In the 
mean time, the flame of war ſpread itſelf 
through all the provinces ; the reformed ſtand- 
ing every where upon their defence, and mak- 
ing themſelves maſters of all the places they 

were 
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were able; while the papitls, having the royal 
authority on their ſide, had recyouite both to 
arm: and to jul. ice. 


The Prince of Condé, having joined his 
German fſreconrs, confiiling of tue taouſand 
foot, and fix thovſand horſe, communced by 
Prince Caſmir, fon of the clector Palatine, 
traverſed a great part of the k:ngdoin, and 
at length beneged Chartres. While the Prince 
was employed in this ſiege, the negociations 
were reneived, and when the place was upon 
the point of furrendeiing, the fegce was con- 
cluded by the prince againſt the advic? of 
the admiral ; and the edict of pacihcation was 
renewed, free from all the reſtrictions of that 
of Routlllon in 1508. 


This peace laſted no longer than ſix months: 
for the queen having concerted a defign of 
ſeizing the Prince of Conde and the admiral, 
who were retired to their eſtates, and had in- 
telligence of the ſcheme formed againſt them, 
they retired to Rochelle, which place had 
ſhur its gates againſt the king's garriſon, 
and was now become the bulwark of the 
reformed. 


The Prince of Condé was no ſooner at Ro- 
chelle, than the whole force of the proteſtants 
reſorted thither, the Queen of Navarre parti- 
cularly, with her fon the Prince of Learn, 
with all the forces of Guicnne': thoſe beyond 
the Loire were aflembled in ſpite of the kings 
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troore, and Qxeen Elizabeth ſent him money, 
ammuuuition. and a train of artery, by which 
he was enabled to march with his army 10 
Sorfluns ; and thus the third civil war broke 
our. 


On the "__ of March 1563, the Dake of 
Anu cer rancd the proteſt: ants at the village 
of [ui nac in the province of Angouleme, and 
befeurted them with the 105 of the P;ince of 
Conde, who being taken priſoner, was killed 
in Gd blood „by the buon vlonteſquin u, as 
i ſurmotet, by order of the Duke of Anjou. 
The admir as 1 nude an excellent retreat, and, 
hivins pat good garrifons into the places 
that vere molt exnoicd, retired to Poitou. Jane 
en of Navarre brought her fon Henry 
Frince of B-arn, and Henry Prince of Conde, 
to the army, where they were acknowledged 
far general, and a ne oath taken to fu; "port 
them, till the affairs of the kiagdom mould be 
leitied by a ſolid peace. 


On the 25th of June, happened a conſider. 
able: #irmiih in the neighbourhood of Roche- 
lu belle, in the Limouſin, between the admiral 
and the Duke of Anjou, in which the former, 
wah was ſeconded by William Prince of Orange, 
had ine advantage ; but on the 3d of October, 
the admiral was defeated at Montcontour, 
which defeat brought the affairs of the pro- 
teitants to the lait gaſp. The admiral, bow- 
Mr, under the command of the Prince of 

Learn, 
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Bearn, who was about fixteen years of 
and his couſin the Prince of Conde, who was 
a year older, undertook to conduct the army 
acroſs the kingdom, in order to join ſome 
German ſuccours, and ſucceeded, by defeat. 
ing, at Arnay le Duc, the Marſhal de Coſle, 
who attempted to obſtruct his march. Beirg 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Paris, the 
admiral made ſome equivocal motions, that 
looked as if he — to block up Paris, 
which fo alarmed the queen, that ſhe figned 
a peace at St. Germain's, on the — of Au- 

it 1570, upon the terms propoſed by the 
— 2 X 2 
married to the Princeſs Elizabeth of Auſtri 

The advantages — to the proteftant 
by the peace of St. Germain's created a ſuſpi- 
cion in moſt of their leaders, which the court 
of France attempted to remove, by a propoſal 
of marriage between the Princeſs Margaret 
the king's ſiſter, and the Prince of Bearn, 
making a feint at the ſame time, as if they were 
preparing for war againit Spain. In the mean 
time, the Queen of Navarre, by the intended 
marriage of her ſon, was prevailed upon to come 
to court, and died ſoon after, not without 
ſome ſuſpicions of her having been poiſoned: 
this however did not prevent the marriage of 
her ſon, which was celebrated, on the 17th f 
Auguſt 1572, againſt the princeſs's confent. 
On the 22d of the ſame month, the admiral 


who was alſo prevailed on to come to — 
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inder pretence of being conſulted in the great 
preparations making for war, in which it was 


= out he was to be employed, was wounded 


a muſket ſhot, and attributed this aſſaſſina- 
nation to the Duke of Guiſe. In the eve- 
ning of the ſame day, the queen-mother held 2 
cabinet council, in which it was reſolved to 
maſſacre the proteſtants in general; and it was 
with ſome difficulty that the Duke de Nevers 
and the Marſhal de Tavannes, who aſſiſted at 
this helliſn council, Gr the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Conde excepted, together 
with the Marſhals Montmorenci and Damville, 
who were at firſt doomed to ſlaughter with the 
reſt : the direction of the whole defign, when 
the time of execution arrived, was confided 
to the Duke of Guiſe : the guards were ap- 
pointed to be in arms, and the city officers 
were to diſpoſe the militia, to execute the king's 
orders, of which the fignal was the ringing 
of a bell, near the Louvre at midnight. he 
admiral Coligny was aſſaſſinated by one Beſme, 

EA viim of that fatal day; the 
body was abandoned to the fury of the popu 
lace, who after a ſeries of cruel and mfolent 
affronts, dragged it to the common gallowe, 
to which it was Chained by the feet ; the head 
being cut off and carried to the queen-mother, 
who it is ſaid cauſed it to be embalmed and 
ſent to Rome. In the very Louvre, the gen- 
tlemen belonging to the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde were murdered under the 
king's eye ; and within the ſpace of three or 
four days, ſeveral thouſands were deſtroyed, 

Vor. V. 1 — 


1581 
by all the variety of cruel deaths that the moſt 


unbounded malice could invent. 


Tie two firſt days the king denied it way 
done by his orders, and chre the whole blame 
upon 4. houſe of (eite; but on the 28ch of 
Auguſt, he went to the parliament, avowed 
it, was complimented upon it, and directed a 
proceſs againſt the admiral and his accompli- 
ces: the admiral was hanged in efigy ; and 
two gentlemen were executed as accompli- 
ces, in a conſpiracy againſt the life of the 
kirg, the princes his brothers, the queen - mo- 
ther and the King of Navarre, in order to 
ſ-t the crown on the head of the young Prince 
of Conde, which conſpiracy never exiſted: 
but by the owning of which they might fave 
their lives, a propoſition they rejected with 
contempt. 


On the ere of St. Bartholomew's day, or- 
ders had been ſent to the governors of pro- 
vinces to fall themſelves, and let looſe 'the 
pe ple, upon the proteſtante, of whom thirty 
thoufand were butchered in the ſpace of two, 
months, though ſome governors had too much 
p obity and courage, to obe; ſuch execrable 
orders. The King of Navarre, and the 
Prince of Conde made their recantation to 
ſav: their lives. In the mean time the people 
of Rochelle began to prepare for their own 
defence, and the Duke of Anjou laid ſiege to 
the place, during which. news arrived that he 
was elected King of Poland ; upon this newe, 
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a general atteck was made upon the town, 
and that failing, the duke, who had already 
loit 24000 men, refolved to make an erd of 
the affair by a trenty of peace, in which the 
euicts of pacificition were renewed ; and the 
miabitants of R:cheile ſurrenCeree, and pro- 
miſed to be good ſubject, after which, the 
Duke of Anjou fet out for his new kingdom, 
n 1573. 


In 1574, 2 new faction appeared, known 
by the name of the Politicians, headed by the 
Duke of Alengon and the Montmorencies, 
and ftrengthened by the acceſſion of the pro- 
teftants. 'The queen-mother, being informed 
bf this confeileracy, ordered the Duke of A- 
tengon and the King of Navarre to be arreſt- 
ed; but the Prince of Conde made his eſcape 
into Germany. The Marſhals of Montmo- 
rency and de Coſi were ſent to the Baſtile on 
the, ſame account, and two gentlemen, fa- 
vourites of the Duke of Alengon, were ęxecut- 
64. The court raiſed three armies, which ob- 
teined confiderable advantages againſt the 
Hugoenots. In the mean time, Charles the 
Niath died, in the caltie of Vincennes, the 
zoth of May, 1574, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age, and the fourteenth year of 
his reign. His heart was carried to the Ce- 
teftine monks at Paris, and his body interred 
at St. Denis. 


Henry the Third, who was already king of 
Poland, where he reccived the news of his 
Q 2 8 bro- 
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brother's death at Cracow, was in the 
third year of his age, when he athens 
throne ; he made his eſcape from Poland, and 
returned into France through Germany and 
Italy, where he had great honours paid him 
at Vienna and Venice. At Turin, he was ex- 
cerdingly careſſed by the Duke and Ducheſs 
of Savoy ; but he paid a little too dear for this 
entertainment, ſince he was perſuaded to part 
with Pignerol, and two or three other places, 
which he held in Piedmont. About the latter 
end of Auguſt, he ſet out for Lyons, accom- 
anied, as he had been from Venice, by the 
Duke of Savoy, and eſcorted by a ſmall army 
compoſed of his troops; and yet, in ſpite of 


this precaution, the proteſtants, who were ff 
in arms, and headed by the Prince of Conde 


and the Marſhal d'Anville, carried off a part 
of his baggage, which alarmed and incenſed 
him ingly. 


The king, having poſitively determined to 
continue the war againſt the Hugoenots, nar- 
rowly eſcaped a conſpiracy againſt his life, 
upon the road to Rheims, in order to his co- 
ronation, 'which ceremony was performed up- 
on the 13th of February, 1575. The war 
againſt the proteſtants went on with indiffe- 
rent ſucceſs. In the mean time, Marſh 
Damville aſſembled the ſtates of Languedec, 
and informed the world, that he had put him- 
ſelf at the head of a confederacy for reſtoring 
vigour to the laws, tranquility to the ſtate, 
and driving foreigners out of the kingdom. 
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About the ſame time, the Duke of Alengon, 
the king's brother, who was concerned in the 
late conſpiracy again his life, and pardoned, 
t himielf at the head of the rebels, and was 
pported by Queen Elizabeth. A body of 
Germans, entering the kingdom about this 
time, were attacked and defeated by the Duke 
of Guiſe, who was wounded in the engage- 


this fucceſs, was very dehrous of bringing a- 
about a peace, but the proteſtants were fo ſuſ- 
picious of her, and even of the Duke of Alen- 
con, that all ſhe could obtain was a truce for 
ux months, and even this upon hard terms. 


In 1576, the King of Navarre, whom Henry 
the Third, at his return to France, had fer at 
liberty, eſcaped from court, and joining the 
Hugoenots, made profeſſion once more of the 

eftant religion. In the mean time, the 
ugoenots, who deſpiſed the Duke of Alen- 

„ liſtened to the queen-mother's propoſals 
a peace, which was concluded about the 
middle of May, and the terms of which were 
digeſted into the famous edict of pacification, 
tonſiſting of fixty-three articles: by theſe, li- 
berty of conſcience, and the public exerciſe of 
their religion, were granted to the reformed, 
without any other reſtriction, than that they 
ſhould not preach within two leagues of Paris, 
or any other place where the court was. Party 
chambers were erected in every parliament, 
w conſiſt of equal numbers of catholics and 


proteſtants, before whom all ſuits were to be 
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tried; the judgmerts againſt the admiral, and 
in general, all who had fallen by the {ward 
of war or of juſtice, were reverſed ; eight cau- 
tionary towns given to the proteſtants. 


About the ſame time, the dukedoms of An- 
jou, Maine, Touraine, and Berry, were add. 
ed to the appanage of the Duke of Alengon; 
and Henry the Third erected religious confra- 
ternities, and expoſed himſelf in ridiculous 
proceſſions. The edict of pacification ſo ex- 
aſperated the catholics, that aſſociations were 
ſormed in diſferent parts of the kingdom, cal- 
led the Holy League, and the Hugoenots inſult- 
ed in ſeveral towns. In the beginning of No- 
vember, the ſtates met at Blois, and, having 
cancelled the edict of pacification, ſent their 
deputies to the King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Conde, and Marſhal Damville, to invite them 
to the aflembly, but without effect. The year 
1577 opened with the ſtates abſolute declara- 
tion againſt any toleration or indulgence to 
the proteſtants, and the king avowed himſelf 
the head of the Holy League, ſent it into the 
provinces, with his recommendation, to be 
ſubſcribed. and renewed the war; but being 
afraid, left the proteſlants ſhould invite fo- 
reign troops into the kingdom, concluded a 


Pew peace with them, which was figned at 


Poitiers. 


As miſerable as France was at this time, the 


Low Countries were ſtill more fo, having no 


lei: than tour or live piinces who aſpired » 
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the government, each at the head of an army: 
and to increaſe thoſe miſeries, the catholics 
called in the Duke of Anjou, who quitted the 
title of Duke of Alengon, and who, as it 
might be expected from his turbulent temper, 
accepted their invitation, and thereby aug- 
mented that cuntufton he came to iupprets. 
However, in the year 1580, upon his return 
trom the Netherlands, he concluded a peace 
between Henry the Taird and the Hugoenors, 
in expectation that the king his brother would 
not only forward a match berween him and 
Queen Elizabeth, whom he had courted for 
lome time, but allo promote his deſign of get- 


ting himſelf acknowiedged lovercign. of the 
Netherland, where the King of Spain had 


lot his authority, 


Notwithſtanding the treaty, the war con- 
tinues to be catried on in Guicnne, where the 
King of Navarre made himiclf maſter of the 
town of Cabors. 'I he States of Holland, in 
1581, having declared that Philip the ſecond, 
Ning of Spain, had forfeited the ſovereignty 
ct the Netherlands, conferred the ſame on the 
Duke of Anjou, with the advice of William, 
Prince of Orange; and Qucen Elizabeth and 
the duke 3 into a treaty for the defence 
of England and the Low Countries. In 1583, 
the Cuke, turning jealous of the Prince of 
Orange, who had uſurped the whole autho- 
rity, attempted to ferze ſome of the principal 
towns in Flandersz and among others, that of 
Antwerp, when the burgers, auimated by the 

Prince 
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Prince of Orange, diſarmed the French, and 
the duke, covered with the ſhame of his trea- 
chery and incapacity, returned to France, where 
he died the year following. 


The death of the Duke of Anjou, having 
rendered the King of Navarre next heir to the 
crown, ſerved for a pretence to the Duke of 
Guiſe, to alarm the leaguers with the! appre- 
henſions of a ſucceſſor to the crown ſeparated 
from the communion of the Church of Rome. 


Upon this, Henry the Third ſent a deputation . 


to the King of Navarre, in order to prevail 
upon him to change his religion, that they 
might be able to act jointly in defence of the 
ſtare. The queen mother, on the other hand, 
afraid of ſeeing her authority diminiſhed by 
the ſucceſſion of the King of Navarre, favour. 
ed the pretenſions of the houſe of Lorrain. 
with a defign of placing the crown * the 
iſſue of her daughter, who was married to the 
Duke of that name: but the Duke of Guile, 
more attentive to his own intereſt, than to that 
of the elder branch of his family, perſuaded 
the old Cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the 
King of Navarre, that he was preſum 
heir to the crown, expecting, under the 


tion of that name, to find an opportunity of 


doing ſomething for himſelf. 


In 1585, the Guiſes having carried the Cu- 
dinal of Bourbon to Peronne, for ſafety, pub» 


liſhed a manifeſto in his name, in which he 


aſſumed the dle of firſt prince of the beg 
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and exhorted all Frenchmen to maintain the 
crown in the catholic branch. This declara- 
tion, backed by moſt of the princes in Europe. 
with the pope at their head, was relative to 

a treaty concluded with the King of Spai 
whoſe policy, cloaked with the pretext of ſup- 
porting the league, brought the ki to 
the brink of deſtruftion. The Dukes of Lor- 
ram and Guiſe were ſtiled lieutenants | 

of the confederacy ; and the king, in of 

ling this inſult by force of arms, content- 
himſelf with ubliſhing his apology. In 
the mean time, the leaguers _ the war, 
and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral towns; 
but a treaty of peace was concluded at Ne- 
mours, upon the 7th of July, by which the 
king deprived the proteſtants of their privileges, 
and granted new advantages to the league, 


fabverfive of his own authority, | 


The h he did not approve of 
this nel nan which he looked upon as an 
inſult to all fovereigns, yet foreſecing that it 
would lay H the Third under a neceſſity 
of joining the King of Navarre, publiſhed a 
bull, in which he excommunicated the Kin 
of Navarre, together with the Prince of Conde, 
and declared them unworthy of ſucceeding to 
the crown. 'The King of Navarre appealed 
from this bull to the parliament, and to a ge- 
neral council, and cauſed his appeal to be 
—1 up at the gates of the Vatican, by which 
ſtep, the pope conceived a favourable 
opinion of this prince. In the mean _ 
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kind of aſſociation was ſet on foot at Paris, 
conſiſling of ſeveral perſons, who being diltri- 
buted in the ſixteen wards of this city, were 
thence called the council of ſixteen. and had 
engroſſed all the management of affairs; bei 
entirely devoted to the Duke of Guile, — 
ſworn enemies to royalty. 


The peace of Nemours, which ſuſpended 
the hollility of the leaguers, determined the 
proteſtants to have recourſe to arms, in 1586, 
and now a war commenced, known by the 
name of the war of the three Henries ; thoſe 
were Henry the Third, at the head of the 
royaliſts, Henry King of Navarre, at the head 
of the proteſtants, and Henry Duke of Guiſe. 
chief of the league. In the proſecution of this 
war there happened no event of any conlſe- 
quence, yet the kingdom was rent to pieces by 
inteſtine diviſions. In 1587, the King of Na- 
varre marched into Burgundy to join a body of 
Germans, which was approaching to his afift- 
ance; but Anne Duke of Joyeuſe, in order to 
prevent this junction, reſolved to give him bat- 
tle, in conſequence of which reſolution the 
two armies engaged at Coutras in Guienne, 
on the 2oth of October, when the King of 
Navarre obtained a complete victory, and the 
Duke of Joyeu.e loſt his life, being killed in 
cold blood. CE 


In 1588, Henry the Firſt, Prince of Conde, 
was poiſoned, at the age of thirty-five years, 
aud left his wife pregnant, who was 4 
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of 2 prince named Henry. The King, 1a the 
mean time, highly provoked at the council 
of ſixteen, happened to drop ſome menacing 
expreſſions, by which they were intimidated, 
and upon which they urged the Duke of Guiſe 
to return to Paris, who had been forbid by his 
majeſty to ſet a foot in that city. The duke, 
notwithſtanding, returned to Parts, and upon 


the 1Oth of May, waited on the king, who 
nas determined to have had him tabbed in his 


preſence, from which reſolution he was how- 


erer diſſuaded by his mother. The ſame day, 
| the king ordered all ſtrangers to depart Paris, 
| and finding he was not obeyed, commanded 


fix thouſand of his guards to enter the city 


next morning; but not having orders to fre, 
| the ſcholars of the univerſity, and the popu- 
| hes, quick:y barricadoed the ſtreets, and by 


taking themielves to arms, obliged a great part 
of the guards to ſubmit, and in a manner 
blocked up the king in the Louvre. The 
duke, to ſhew his great power, ſoon reflored 
the tranquillity of Paris, from which place, 
the queen mother preſſed him to withdraw; 
and he not only refuſed to leave that city ; but, 
to maintain his authority, changed all the ma- 
giſtrates, whom he ſuſpeRed, ſeized the ba- 
ic, and diſpoſed of every thing at pleaſure. 


The king, in the mean time, eſcaped from 
Paris, though not without great difficulty and 
canger, and retired to Chartres, where the 
qucen mother followed him, attended by de- 
pudcs irom Pari, who were to aſk pardon — 

What 
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What had paſſed in that city, and alſo by a d 
putation from the parliament, who did their 
duty in this reſpect with ſo much dignity and 
ſpirit, that it made a very ſtrong impreſſion on 
the Pariſians, which the Duke of Guile 
ceiving, reſolved to finiſh a treaty of peace, 
propoſed to him by the queen mother. The 

ing was to Rouen, where the accommo- 
dation was quickly concluded. This was a 
moſt ſcandalous treaty, the chief deſign of 
which was to hinder the crown from devoly. 
ing to a proteſtant: and it is thought, that the 
king was determined to this peace, from an 
apprehenſion of the Spaniſh Armada, then at 
ſea ®, which equally alarmed the kingdom 
of France and England. The Duke of 
taking advantage of theſe troubles, and hold 
ing a correſpondence with the Duke of Guiſe, 
ſeized the marquiſate of Saluzzo. 


The inſolent demands of the deputies of 
the ſtates, which were aſſembled at Blois, and 
the audacious conduct of the Duke of Guile, 
at length determined the king to get rid cf 
this prince, who was become too powerful wo 
be arraigned before a court of judicature. 
Having therefore removed ſome of his princ- 
pal miniſters, and loſt all confidence in the 

ueen mother, he concerted with a few faith. 


| friends, the means of carrying into exect- 


tion a deſign of aſſaſſinating the Duke d 
Guiſe, which was done upon the 23d of De- 


0 See Vol. ni. P · 160. 
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eexmber, and his brother the Cardinal of Guiſe 
was aſſaſſinated the day following. The Car- 
dinal of Bourbon was arreſted, and the king's 
officers had like to have ſeized the Duke of 
Mayenne at Lyons. In the midſt of theſe di- 
ſturbances, died at Blois, Catharine de Medicis, 
the queen-mother, at the age of ſeventy-one 
years, who adviſed her ſon, in her laſt mo- 
ments, to be reconciled to the King of Na- 
varre. 


In 1589, a decree of the Sorbonne was pub- 
liſhed releafing the ſubjetts from their oath 
of allegiance to the king. The council of fix- 
teen had declared the Luke of Aumale gover- 
nor of Paris; and in concert with him, Buff 
le Clerc, a factiou attorney, to whom the Duke 
of Guiſe had committed the charge of the 
Baſtile, underſtanding that the parliament were 
aſſembled with an intent to ſend a ſolemn de- 
pgs to the king, went thither, attended 
y a guard, and carried fifty preſidents and 
counſellors in their robes, publicly through 
the ſtreets, expoſed to all the inſults of the 
populace, to the Baſtile, where he confined 
them. The council then formed a new par- 
liament, took an oath never to depart from the 
league, and to revenge the death of the Duke 
and Cardinal of Guiie: they created the Duke 


of Maycnne licutenant-general of the kingdom 


of France, an unknown and unintelligible title, 
but with which they gave him almoſt ſovereign, 


power, and indeed they would have compli- 
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mented him with the title of King, but that 
be prudently refuſed. 


In the mean time, Henry the Third, being 
reconcued to the King of Navarre, had an in- 


terview with this prince near Tours, where 


great demonſtrations of friendſhip paſſed be- 
tween them. 'The King of Navarre, after ac. 
companying Henry the Third to Tours, where 
he lay a night, retired to his quarter; but 
ſoon returned to the afiſtance of that monarch, 
whom the Duke of Miayenne had ſurprized at 
Tours, and was near taking priſoner. So im- 
portant a ſervice baniſhed all diffidence be. 
tween the two princes ; fo that they advanced 
with their army towards Paris, having under 
them the Marthal of Biron and the Luke of 
Epernon. After ſome advantages obtained 
by their detached parties, they took the town 
of Pontoiſe ; and receiving a reinforcement of 
ten thouſand Swiſs, under the command of 
Colonel Sancy, the royal army, which conſiſted 
of more than thirty thouſand men, laid ſiege 


to Paris, where the Duke of Mayenne com- 


manded. 


In the mean time, a Jacobine friar, whole 
name was James Clement, a half-witted crea- 
ture, about twenty-five years of age, diſtracted 
by the enthuſiaſtic ſermons he heard every day 
thundered from th pulpits, and prompted by 
better heads, was f.xed upon as a proper inſtiu- 
ment for dillipating the royal army, by &iſpatch- 
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ing the king. To facilitate this enterprize, a 
pailport was obtained, under falſe pretence-., 
from one of the king's generals then a priſoner, 
and a letter forged from one of the refidents 
of the parliament in the Battle. With thete 
implements, Clement ſet out from Paris the 
very day the king came to St. Cloud, where 
he was next day introduced to his majeſty, to 
whom he ſpoke with great readineſs, and pre- 
ſented his letters; and while his majetty was 
reading them, he drew a knife which he had 
concealed in his ſleeve, and thruit it into the 
king's belly: Henry drew the knife out himſelf, 
and gave him one, or as ſome ſay, two wounds 
in the face; and the king's guards imprudently 
diſpatched him. The King of Navarre re- 
paired immediately to the King of France's 
quarters, when he was underſtood what had 
happened. The French King embraced him 
tenderly, declared him his ſucceſſor, aud ex- 
horted the nobllity preſent to acknowledge and 
ſupport him. The king died next morning, 
being the 2d of Augult 1589, in the thirty - 
ninth year of his age, and the ſixteenth of 
his reign. His body was depoſited in the Ab- 
bey of Compicgne, till the year 1610, when 
it was removed to St. Denis. With this 
prince ended the line of Valois, which began 


to reign in 1328; and there remained no male 


ulue, except Charles Duke of Angouleme, 3 
natural ſon of Charles the Ninth. 


Henry the Fourth, ſurnamed the Great, 
King of Navarre, in the thirty-ſixth year I 
Ts 
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his age ſucceeded to the crown of France, 
to which he was the right heir, being the 
deſcendant of Robert, Count of Clermont, 
ſon of St. Lewis, who married the heireſs of 
Bourbon. Very few, however, except the 
Hugoenots, profeſſed a zeal for his ſervice, and 
many of the principal catholics were, for a 
long time, unwilling to acknowledge him as 
their king ; but after much deliberation, 
came to him in a body, with the Sieur D' 
at their head, who, in their names, dec!a- 
red that they did not diſpute his title to the 
crown, but expected and defired that he 
ſhould become a catholic. The king was 
greatly diſconcerted at this abrupt requeſt ; but 
the Marſhal Biron Sanci, with many of the 
young nobility, and all the colonels of the 
Swiſs, interrupting the conference, by imme- 
diately taking the oath of fidelity, the catholic 
lords thought fit to retire and draw up propo- 
fitions of a milder nature and more modeilly 
expreſſed, which Henry figned, and then they 
alſo took the oath. The Duke of Mayenne, 
however, publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring the 
King of Navarre a heretic, and acknowledg! 
the cardinal of Bourbon as the true King 
France. Henry, finding that his army began 
to diminiſh, thought it neceſſary to raiſe the 
fiege of Paris, and to retire with the remain- 
der of his forces to Normandy, where he would 
be near the ſuccours which he daily expected 
from the Queen of England. In the mean 
time, the Duke of Mayenne got himſelf de- 
clared licutenant-general of the kingdom, and 
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cauſed the cardinal of Bourbon to be pro- 
claimed king, in Paris. He then marched 
towards Dieppe, which city had lately fur- 
rendered to the king, and, with thirty thou» 
ſand men, attacked Henry, whoſe army did 
not amount to ſeven thouſand. But the Duke's 
army, being cumpoled of raw, undiſciplined 
men, were entirely defeated. The king, ſoon 
after this victory, received a reino: cement of 
four thouſand foot, from England, which en- 
abled him again to attempt the ſiege of Pa- 
ris : but Mayenne having entered the city with 
his whole army, obliged him to retire. 


On the 14th of March 1589, the king gave 
battle with very unequal numbers, to the duke, 
near Dreux, and obtained a complete victory. 
His ſpeech to his toldiers, before the engage- 
ment, was remarkabiy heroic — © Children, 
* ſaid he, if you ſhould at any time loſe 
* fight of your colours, look about for this,“ 
pointing to the white feather in his hat; 
* You'll find it ia the way to victory and 
* honour.” | 


About this time, dicd the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, in his confinement at Fountenay, in Poi- 
tou, aged fixty-ſcven. 


On the 4th of July, the king publiſhed an 
edi}, eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience chr ugh- | 
out his dominions. In Auguſt, he took No- 
jon, in the fight of the Duke of Mayenne, 
and then, having aſſembled thirty-five thouſand 
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forces, formed the fiege of Ronen, but way 1 
obliged to raiſe it, on the arrival of the Prince t 
of Parma with a Spaniſh army, who after £ 
relieving the town, marched back again into | a 
the low countries, without ſuffering Henry to d 
force him to a battle, Soon after this, at a 
Aumale, the king attacked the vanguard of n 
the united armies of the Dukes of Parma and n 
Mayenne, but was repulſed. It is allowed n 
however, that he ſhewed great ſpirit in this d 
attack, much intrepidity in the time of the 0 
greatelt danger, and excellent conduct in re- [4 
treating, wounded, as he was, in the reins. _ 
t 
The catholics began now to be very expli- 

cit, and gave the King to underſtand, that 
though they had hitherto, in complaiſance, P 
accepted his apologies on the point of religion, Ju 
it became abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould Ci 
explain himſelf, The king did not think fit a 
immediately to comply with their requeſt, cc 
but amuſed them with ſpecious and ſati-factory vi 
reaſons for his having aQed in fo indeciſive ol 
a manner on ſo important a matter. Having to 
received intelligence of the death of the Duke ar 
of Parma, who was marching again into or 
France, he was the leſs ſollicitous about the 4 
catholics, and only wiſhed to be able to tem- : 
porize with them for the preſent. , 
0 
In 1593, the Duke de Feria, a Spaniſh no- de 
bleman, made a propoſal for 8 the Fr 
ſalique law, and for declaring the Infanta, ed 
Qucen of France, The Duke of Mayenne | ta 
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was offered, in caſe he procured her election, 
the duchy of Burgundy in ſovereignty, the 
government of Picardy for life, the title and 
authority of lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom under the new queen, the payment of 
all his debts, twenty-five thouſand crowns in 
money, ſecurity for two hundred thouſand 
more, and the abſolute command of the Spa- 
niſh troops. But theſe propoſals were ſoon 
deſtroyed by a ſolemn arret of the parliament 
of Paris, declaring againſt any treaty for 
transferring the crown to ſtrangers, as con- 
trary to the ſalique law, and ſubverſive of 
the fundamental principles of the government. 


On Sunday the 25th of July, during theſe 
rplexities at Paris, the king made his ab- 
juration at the church of St. Denis, and re- 
ceived abſolution; in conſequence of Which, 
a truce was proclaimed for three months, to 
commence from the firſt of Auguſt. But ſe- 
reral outrageous eccleſiaſtics made no ſcruple 
of declaring, that no credit ought to be given 
to the king's converſion, though publiſhed by 
an angel from heaven, and they devoted their 
oratory to enrage the people. The conſe- 
2 was, that one Barricre, a man of low 
egree, formed a reſolution to aſſaſſinate the 
king, in which he was encouraged by ſeveral 
of the clergy to whom he communicated his 
deſign. At laſt, he conſulted a Dominican 
Friar at Lyons, on the occaſion, who direct- 
ed him to come again the next day at a cer- 
tain hour, at which he took care alto to ap- 
point 
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point Brancaleon, a gentleman belonging tg 
the (Queen Dowager, whom he directed to 
take particular notice of Barriere, and to make 
all poſſible haſte to court, in order to apprize 
the king of his danger. This gentleman, not 
finding it fafe to travel, ſent the picture of 
the aflailn to the king, who, by this means, 
knew him, as he met him by chance one day 
on the road. At length, however, Branca- 
leon arrived at Meulan, where the king then 
was, and ſceing the fellow ſoon after in the 
ſtreet, cauſed him to be apprehended. He 
confeſſed his intention, named the perſons who 
had exhorted and encouraged him, and then 
was executed as a traitor. 


In 1594, Vitry, governor of Meaux, ſub- 
matted to the royal Authority, and delivered 
the keys of the town to the principal inhabi- 
tants, who readily furrendered to the king, 
In the ſame year, d'Alincourt put his Majeſty 
in poſſeſſion of Pointoiſe ; and the Sieur de la 
Chaſtre, entruſted with the government of the 

rovinces of Orleans and Bruges, after making 
Fuitleſs application to the Duke of Mayenne, 
thought it high time to ſecure peace for him- 
ſelf; and having obtained the concurrence 
of the magiſtrates, before the end of February, 
gave up thoſe provinces to the king. He was 
therefore immediately confirmed in his go- 
vernment, and alſo in his dignity of m 
of France. The Duke of Mayenne finding 
his fituation beginning to grow very 
ous ; deſerted by many of his wn 
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abhorred by the king's party, and ſuſpected 
by the Spaniards, me. Af with his family to 
Soifſons, leaving the government of Paris, and 
the command of the garriſon to Count Briſſac, 
from whom he exatted the moſt ſolemn pro- 
miſes of uſing the utmoſt care and reſolution 
to preſerve the place. But as moſt of the 
omg x inhabitants were now devoted to the 
ing, the count foreſaw the impoftibMity of 
ſtemming the torrent that was ſoon likely to 
come, and therefore conſented to ſuffer the 


king to become maſte; of Paris, which was 


accordingly in a few days effected, as it were, 
by ſtratagem, in the night. The Duke de 
Feria, however, with his Spaniſh troops, fe- 
cured a retreat, and all thoſe who refuſed to 
take the oath of allegiance were expelled ; the 
city Rouen, and a multitude of other places, 
ſoon followed the example of Paris, and yield- 
ed obedience. | 


About this time, an attempt was made, by 
one Chattel, to aſſaſſinate the king, but the 
knife miſſed his throat, and only wounded him 
in the lip. Upon a thorough inquiry into this 
affair, it was diſcovered that the Jeſuits were 
at the bottom of it; whereupon they were all 
baniſhed the kingdom. In 1595, war was de- 
clared againſt Spain. The king, after ravag- 
ing Franche Compte, made his entry into 
Lyons, with great ſplendor, and was receiv- 
ed by the archbiſhop with every mark of 
duty and ſubmiſſion. But in the mean time, 
the Spaniards were proſecuting the war in 

Picardy 


1781 

Picardy with great ſucceſs. About the middle 
of the vear, he ſiniſhed a treaty with the Duke 
of Ma ene, promiling to forget every thing 
that vas pat, diſcharging him from all accounts 
of public money, and reſtoring: him and his 
adherents to their eftates. In the followin 
year, the Arcndu':c Albert made a ſucceſsful ir. 
ruption into France, and made himſelf maſter 
of Calaiz and Ardrets, which were not re- 
ſtored ti!l the peace of Vervins. Public affairs 
began now to be in great perplexity ; Henry, 
therefore, very prudently concluved a treaty 
of onennve and defenſive alliance with Eng- 
land and Holland; and the Queen of Engl 
as a mark of her ſincere reconciliation, pre- 
ſented him with the order of the garter. At 
this very time, the Spaniards beſieged and took 
Amiens, which affected him more than any 
mis fortune that ever happened, as it not only 

rovel the vigorous reſolution of the Spaniards, 
— made him acquainted with the infidelity 
of the Hugcenots. His old friends, however, 
comforted him, with offering every plan that 
could promiſe ſucceſs in an expedition to retake 
Amiens, and the parliament likewiſe gave him 
their aſſitance: the Queen of England ſuc- 
coured him with four thouſand men, and the 
Duke of Mayenne exerted his abilitics and 
courage to the utmoſt. By theſe means the 
Place was retaken on the 25th of September. 


In 1598, the Duke de Mercœur, upon the 


reduction of Bretagne, ſubmitted ; and mans 
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his daughter to Caſar Monſieur, the king's 
natural ion. 


By this time, the Hugoenots began to alter 
their manner of thinking, and were very ſoli- 
citous to have their affairs ſettled. I hey there- 
fore followed the king to Nantes, where they 
at laſt obtained that famous edict, bearing the 
name of that place, which ought to have ſe- 
cured to the proteſtants a perpetual and fol.d 
etabliſhment in France. The treaty of Ver- 
v ins was concluded between France and Spain 
on the 24 of May following. by which the 
king obtained that tranquility for himlelf and 
ſubjects, which was neceſfary for regulatiag 
the public affairs, and repairing the loſſes ſui- 
tained by the war. 


In 1609, he married Mary of Medicis, at 
Lyons, and appointed Madame de Guercheville, 
whom he had made love to without ſucceſs, 
to be one of her ladies of honour, ſaying, 
* that ſince he had put her virtue to the proc f. 
a 3 be in that poſt with the queen lis 
Wife.“ 


In the month of Auguſt, in the ſame year, 
the Archduke Albert laid ſiege to Oſtend, and 


me king, that he might appear ready to de- 


fend his frontiers, in caſe of any new attempt, 
made a tour to Calais. Qucen Elizabeth 
happened at that time to be at Dover, from 
whence ſhe ſeat Sir Thomas Edmonds to com- 
piment him, aud accompanied her — 
W 
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with a letter, which gave him great ſatisfactiot. 
The king, ſoon after, ſent over Marſhal Biron, 
with a train of one hundred and fifty noble. 
men and gentlemen, to expreſs the ſenſe he 
had of the queen's attention and reſpect. The 
marſhal met with a very gracious reception, 
and had a long and remarkable conference 
with her majeſty. She fpoke at large to him 
of the infolence and ambition of her late fa- 
vourite the Earl of Fſicx, who had been exe- 
cuted the February preceding ; adding, at the 
ſame time, with a ſagacity and penetration pe- 
culiar to herſelf, that the King of France 
would do well, on a like occaſion, to imitate 
her firmneſs, and not riique bis ſafety or his 
crown on an ill timed cle-:ency. It is rea- 
ſonably imagined that ſhe entered upon ſuch 
particulars concerning the Earl of Eſſex, with 
an intention to divert the marſhal from per- 
ſevering in thoſe dangerous ſchemes of politics, 
which, in a few months, proved fatal to him; 
for he had entered into a conipiracy again 
his maſter, and was by the parliament adjudg- 
ed to death. He ſuffered in the baſtile, on 
the laſt day of July, without ſhewing any thing 
of that intrepidity, for which hc had been 10 
highly and fo juſtly famous, 


In the beginning of the year 1603, the king 
took the ſirſt ſteps for ſettling the ſilk trade in 
his dominions, and this was entirely due to 
his own judgment, for it was ſtrong!y oppoſed 
by his great miniſter Rhoſny. He had the 


ſatizfaftion of living to fee his intention, 
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crowned with ſucceſs; and that manufac- 


ture, in a few years, brought more money in- 
to his kingdom than almoſt all the other 
ſtaple commodities together. 


in the ſpring he made a tour to Mentz, 
and upon the journey received the jeſuits a- 
gain into his favour and protection. He 
granted letters patent for the eſtabliſhment of 
a colony in Canada. 


This year the iament regiſtered the 
edit for Zane the Capuchins in France, 
who had been invited into that kingdom by 
Charles the Ninth, in 1573. | 


Two years afterwards, another conſpira 
was diſcovered, in which the king's — 
and all her family were engaged ; the crimi- 
nals were convicted and condemned by the 
liament, but a pardon was granted them 
his majeſty. At this time happened the 
gunpowder-plot in England. 


In 1610, he formed a plan for reducing the 
power of Auſtria, which he imagined was 
aiming at univerſal monarchy. But this, as 


well as many other noble plans for the ſe- 
| eurity and improvement of his kingdom, was 
| Interrupted by his ſudden and untimely death. 
; He was barbarouſly aſſaſſinated in his coach 


by Ravilliac, notwithſtanding the preſence of 
” noblemen. He died in the 58th year of 

Is age, and the twenty-firſt of his reign, a 
Vol. V. Q king 


62 
king juſt'y revered by his ſubjefts, for his 
great capacity and knowledge. | 


The firſt ſtep taken by the parliament, after 
the death of Henry the Fourth, was to publiſh 
an arret, entruſting Queen Mary of Medicis, 
with the tutelage of the young King, Lewis 
the "Thirteenth, together with the regency of 
the kingdom. On the 22d of May, in the 
year 1610, the edit of Nants was confirmed, 
and a proclamation iſſued to quiet the prote. 
ſtants. On the 27th of the ſame month, Ra- 
villiac the aſſaſſin, was put to death in as ſevere 
a manner as could be invented. He denied, 
to the laſt, having had any accomplices. de- 
clared thet — had ever perſuaded him to 
kill the king, nor had he acquainted any one 
with his intention. Theſe aflerticns however, 
from a variety of circumſtances, were much 
doubted, though the truth of that execrable 
murder was never diicovered. Ihe Prince of 
Conde, on the firſt news of the king's death, 
ſer out for Paris, and had a long conference 
with the Duke of Sully, beſore he went to 
court. He was rather diſpleaſed at the mea- 
ſures of the regency, but, being in narrow 
circumſtances, he was readily induced to ac- 
cept of ſome lucrative offers that were made to 
him. On the 17th of October, the young 
king was ſolemnly crowned at Rheims. | 


Amongſt the many embaſſies ſent to condole 
with the queen, and to congratulate Lewis the 
Thirteenth, the kingdom was, in — 
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beſt pleaſed with the arrival of Lord Wotron, 
from England, as they wiſhed for nothing ſo 
earneſtly as to preſerve an alliance and good 
harmony with that nation. But they now be- 
gan to find themſelves involved in domeſtic 
uds : the princes and great lords of the court 
perplexed both the queen and the ſtate with 
diſagreement among themſelves, though they 
readily united when any evil meaſure was to 
be taken, which concerned the public. The 
Duke of Sully, on the contrary, tried every 
method that reaſon and policy could ſug- 
geſt, to give the queen a juſt idea of the ſtate 
of her affairs, and to prevail upon her to 
vern with firmneſs and moderatios. Bur his 
zeal in oppoling the councils of ſome of her 
favourites, raiſed a ſtrong party againſt him- 
ſelf, which he had either not foreſeen, or de- 
—_ At laſt, he was _ to 22 
is important employment of ſuperintendant 
the finances, =. February, retired from 
court, to his own houſe at Sulli. 


The great change that had happened in the 
councils of France began now to be made 
public, by declaring the double marriage with 
the court of Spain, which had been chiefly nego- 
ciated by the Pope and the Duke of Florence. 
In order to give this meaſure the beſt ſanction, 
the Duke of Mayenne was ſent ambaſſador ex- 

to Madrid, where he figned the 

contract of Marriage with the Infanta : and on 

the other hand, the Duke of Paſtrana came 

to Paris, to ſigu the cantratt between Philip, 
2 Prince 


[ 184 ] 

Prince of Auſtrias, and the Princeſs Elizabeth. 
In order to pacify King James of England, 
the Duke of Bouillon was ſent over, to pro. 
poſe a marriage for the Princeſs Chriftina, with 
the Prince of Wales. At home, as well az 
abroad, the double match was mach diſliked; 
inſomuch that the Prince of Conde and the 
Count of Soiſſons, left the court, and publiſh. 
ed very ſtrong reaſons for their diſapprobation. 
The feuds among the proteftants were likewiſe 
productive of farther diſturbances ; for their 
political intereſt took place of their religion, 
and they were headed by ſome of the greateſt 
men :n France; particularly the Duke ot Bouil- 
lon and the Duke of Sully. The ſtate of the 
common people, was at this time — 
wretched ; for though ſeveral heavy taxes 

been taken off, yet the example of luxury in 
the court was fo generally diffuſed, that idle- 


neſs and poverty univerſally enſued ; which 
produced a very extraordinary edict, forbid- 
ding all perſons, on pain of the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, to give alms in the ſtreet, or to relieve 

Duke of 


the diftreſs of common 
of October 1611, died the 
Mayenne. 


The Prince of Conde was now endeavour- 
ing to ſeize Poitiers, which, for the firſt time, 
alarmed the queen into wiſe counſels. She 
immediately bled a ſmall army of choice 
troops, and conducted her ſon to Poitiers, 
where his preſence at the head of the forces 
proved the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way to gy 
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the commotions. About the middle of 
tember, the queen returned to Paris, and 
king, being entered into his fourteenth year, 
went to parliament, and expedited a declara- 
tion, confirming the edit of Nantz, and the 
laws againlt blaſphemy and duels. The next 
day he went to the parliamant, in ſtate, and told 
them, that he, from that time, took upon him- 
ſelf the government of his dominions. 


authority, yet nothing of gence was 
fone without her advice or — 


On the 25th day of May, in the following 
\ the wamy of 3. Midend ans famed, 
by which every thing reaſonable was granted 
to the malecontents. The Duke of Vendoſme 
indeed refuſed to fign, though he was reſtored 
to his t of Britany ; but, upon the 


king's approach with an army, he was obliged 


On the 2d of October, the king was de- 
clared of age, by the throne of juttice, held 
in the parliament of Paris, when it was decid- 
ed that the cardinals ſhould take place of the 
ecclefiaftical peers ; which occaſioned the latter 
to retire. | 


The Marſhal d'Ancre was, by this time, 
one of the greateſt favourites *at court, and 
imagining himſelf ſecure, he gave a looſe to 
his temper, and became guilty of the moſt 

Q 3 enormous 
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enormous acts of cruelty and 
his deſtruction was ſoon contrived by the Sieur 


: but 


In 1621, happened the firſt war with the 


Hugoenots, whoſe leaders were Rohan and 

Soubiſe; nor was it ended tilkafter the ſiege of 
Rochelle in 1629. The dellgn of the Hugoe- 
nots, was to model France into a republic ; but 


tae * with diſtinguiſhed conduct and con- 
rage, 


feated Soubile, and foon after con- 
ſented to a general pacification. 


In 1622, the king made a public entry into 
Montpellier, Arles, Lyons. and Avignon, and 
after paſſing part of the winter in the pro- 
vinces, returned to Paris, where he was wel- 
comed as a conqueror, though he came from 
— deſtruction of his own ſub- 


On the 1 1th of May, in 1624, the marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and the Princes 
Heorietta Maria. was celebrated with great 
pomp and magnificence, the nuptial benedic- 
tion being given by Cardinal de Rochefou- 


cault. 


In 1625, the Hugoenots, renewed the war 
under 2 of the non · execution of ſome 
promiſes: but the conteſt again ſubſided, by 


ncans of the treaty of Mongon in Aegan, 
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the following year. About this time was pub- 
liſhed an arret of parliament, conedmning 2 
weatiſe written by Santarel, wherein the au- 
thority of the Pope was extended beyond all 


6-4 5% + 


conſtitutional bounds. A proclamation alſo 
was iſſued, forbidding the impreſſion of all 

| forts of books without the name of the author. 
In 1555, Henry the Second made an order of 
the nature. 


In leſs than two years after, a war broke out 
between France and „ Which was 
moted in a great ure, by the Duke of 
Buckingham. On the zoth of July 1627, the 
duke a before Rochelle, with a fleet of 
up of an hundred men of war and tranſ- 
ports, and ſeven or eight hundred of land forces 
on * but 71 ound the gates Leys og 
againſt him, and all poſſible precautions taken, 
that he might not even be able to ſend a meſ- 
ſenger into the town. On the 6th of Novem- 
ber, the duke having received a conſiderable 
reinforcement from England, cauſed a general 
aſſault to be made againſt fort St. Martin, in 
| which he was however repulſed with great 
loſs: and the Marſhal Schomberg, landi 
two days after with a ſaperior army, obliged 
him to ſecure his retreat. At length, he re- 
imbarked, and failed for England on the 17th 
of the ſame month, without having gained 
any memorable advantages by the expedition. 
On the 2d of September following, he was 
aſſaſſinated at Portſmouth. . 
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The fleet which had been fitted ont by the 
Duke of Buckingham, failed again, early in 
the enſuing year, in fivour of Rochelle. The 
King returned to the ſiege on the 29th of March, 
and poſted himſelf at the battery of. chef de 
baye. The Engliſh in vain attempted to 
force the dyke, which had becn finiſhed by 
Pompey Targon; in October they returned to 
England, and on the 28th of that month, Ro- 
chelle ſubmitted to the king. The fortifca- 
tions were immediately demoliſhed, the ditches 
filled up, the inhabitants diſarmed, the privi- 
leges of the city aboliſhed, and the catholic 
religion reſtored. This was a mortal blow to 
Calviniſm, and may be reckoned the moſt con- 
fiderable event during the adminiſtration of 


In 1629, the famous Code Marillac, com- 
monly called Code Michaut, was publiſhed in 


the form of an edi, containing a collection of 


the moſt important ordinances. The king, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the parlia- 
ment, ordered it to be publiſhed from the 
throne of juſtice. It conſiſts of four hundred 
and fixty-one articles, of which one hundred 
and thirty-two relate to war, and thirty-one 
to the marine. 


At the 


opening of the next year, a new par- 


liament was called at Mentz; and a war com- 
menced againſt Lorrain, in which that duke 
was obliged to ſurrender his capital before any 
terms of accommodation were complied —_ 
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The town of Richelieu, was at this time ereft. 
ed into a dutchy and peerage, in favour of the 
cardinal, his heirs, ſucceſſors, and affigns, 
male and female. Before the end of the year, 
war was declared againſt Spain, which at firſt 
occaſioned great diſcontent in France; but the 
Spaniards were attacked with ſuch intrepidity 
and valour, that their army of ſeventeen thou- 
ſand men was preſently defeated by half their 
number ; four thouſand of them were killed, 
nine hundred taken pri ſoners, together with all 
their baggage and artillery. This was called 
the battle of Avein, and was fought on the 
2oth of May. The victorious army marched. 
without interruption to Maeſtricht, where they 
joined the Prince of Orange, beſieged Tirle- 
mont, a 'place of conſiderable ftrength, and 
took it by a main. In this year, was 
created the title of lieutenant - general in 
France. The principal officers, before this 
time, were the marſhals de camp, of whom 
there was but a very ſmall number, under the 
Marſhals. This inftitution nn — — | 
ſingular ity. Firſt, It m A ec 

camp and the marſhals of France: another 
rank was alſo created, viz. that of brigadier, 
which was a degree between a colonel and 
marſhal de camp, in order to excite and main- 
tain an emulation among the officers, by eftab- 
liſhing a greater proximity between the diffe- 
rent of military preferment. Secondly, 
Each of theſe ranks encreafed the duty of the 
olhcer, and of courſe qualified him by de- 


grees 


f 190 
trees for the higheſt command; and thirdly; 


their armies becoming more numerous, re. 

quired a greater number of general officers, 

to preſerve diſcipline among the ſeveral fub. 

divifions. The Engliſh, in a tew years, thought 
per to adopt the above regulation ia they 
ces. 


On the 8th of February 1635, a treaty way 
concluded at Paris, between Lewis the 1 hir · 
teenth and the States General, whereby the 
king engaged to declare war, againſt Philip 
the Fourth of Spain, if that Prince did not 
make ample recompence for ſeveral grievances. 
The Spaniards being informed of this treaty, 
ſurprized the city of Treves on the 26th of 
March, and took the elector priſoner. War 
was hereupon inftantly declared, which laſted 
thirteen years, againſt the Emperor, and twen- 


ty-fve againſt Spain, during which time it was 


carried on with great vigour and various ſuc- 
ceſs, in Germany, Italy, and France. The 
Duke de Valette, entered Navarre in July 
1637, took Figuerro, Irone, and Port-Paſlage, 
in which he found twelve ſhips and above an 
hundred pieces of cannon. The Archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux, who had orders to ſecond him 
with a fleet, defeated that of Spain, which 
was compriſed of fourteen galleons, and four 
igates ; one only, of the latter, eſcaped ; the 
were either taken or ſunk, and on 

them, five thouſand veteran troops were all 
burnt, or drowned. 
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The Marſhals de Chatillon and Melleraije, 
had formed a project for the attack of Cler. 
mont on the Mevſe ; but the heavy rains ren- 
dering it impraCiicable, they refolved on the 
ßege of Arras. The governor was abſent when 
the place was inveſted, fo that the defence was 
made by Colonel Boyle, a Scotch officer in the 
Spaniſh ſervice, who did all that could be ex- 

Red from a gallant man, but was at laſt ob- 
iged to capitulate. During this fiege, the 
king remaired at Amiens, where he had a 
dangerous fit of ſickneſs. 


On the 21ſt of September 1649, the queen 
was delivered of a fon, who had, for the pre- 
fent, the title of Duke of Anjou. Cardinal 
Richelieu, apprehenſive that F-r power would 
now encreaſe, took every precaution to be in 
a condition to ſecure himſelf, in cafe of the 
king's death. Mademoiſelle de la Fayette, a fa- 
vourite of the king, was obliged to retire from 
the court, by a contrivance of the cardinal, 
who was alſo jealous of her influence. Fa- 
ther Cauſſin, the king's confeſſor, as well as 
that lady's, encouraged her to intrigue againſt 
this miniſter, even after ſhe had taken the veil 
— 0 nuns of the order of the Viſita- 
tion ; but the cardinal diſcovered their inten- 
tions, and got Cauſſin baniſhed. 


| The pope, having diſobliged the king, not 
only by ill. treatment of Marſha! d'Etrees, am- 
baſſador at Rome, but by violating ſeveral 


privileges of the French nation, to tote 
8 began 


On the 1 of June following, Lewis concluded 
an alliance offenſive and defenſive with John 
the Fourth, King of Portugal 


ber of the ſame year, Cardinal Richelieu made 


pectation of a regency taking place, occaſioned 
two factions at court, one for the Queen, the 
Other 
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ing, the day of his acceſ- 
-ſecond year of his age, and 


-third of his reign. 
the 


late king, concerning the regency, ſoon per- 
mitted many material alterations, inſomuch 
that, without formally repealing, they entirely 
cancelled his will in that icular. The 
care of the young king's education was en- 
trulted to Cardinal Mazarin, which was the 


ground whereon the cardinal roſe to ſuch great 
reputation and authori He was immedi- 
ately yu at the head of the queen's councils, 
and ſhared her confidence with the Duke of 


Vendoſme and a very few others. The Duke 
of Anguien having, at this time, gained a 
compleat victory over the Spaniards at Rocroi, 

Vor. V. was 


[ 194 ] | 
was a means of fixing the reputation of the re- 
cy, both in the eyes of the court and of 
e people. Bur jealoufies among the queen's 
favourites ſoon interrupted the harmony of the 
ſtate. The Duke of Beaufort was much 
incenſed at the preference which the 
ſhewed to Mazarin, that there was little doubt 
of his meditating the cardinai's deſtruction; 
but his intentions were ſuſpected and fruſtrated, 
his perſon arreſted, and, with ſeveral noble. 
men who had fided with him, ſent to the 
caſtle of Vincennes. The domeſtic affairs of 
France begn now to be difturbed. The coun. 
cil of ſtate had impoſed a tax upon the new 
houſes, built contrary to the edit for ſetti 
bounds to the city of Paris ; upon which 
lowed an inſurrection of the people, whoſe 
cauſe was ſupported by parliament. Ar firſt, 
vigorous meaſures were propoſed, but the na- 
rural moderation of Mazarin prevailed, and 
the queen conſented to pardon the offenders. 
It was at this ume, that the Queen of Erg- 
land, whom the civil war in her own domi- 
nions had driven abroad, after paſſing a few 
months in drinking the waters of 3 
came to ſpend the winter at Paris, where the 
was treated with the greateſt reſpect. Apart- 
ments were aſſigned for her in the Louvre, and 
compliments were paid her by the ſupreme 
courts of judicature. 


The French armies were, this year, very 
victorious. The Duke of Anguien attacked 
General Merci, who commanced a — 
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body of troops, and gained a compleat vie- 
over him; and Merci, in retreating, 
into the hands of a ſcouting party and 

was killed. Marſhal Turenne finiſhed the 

glory of the campaign by taking Treves on 

the 216ch of November, and reſtoring the 


In the enſuing campaign, Cardinal Maza- 
rine was determined to exert the whole power 
of France, to humble the pope, who not only 
proſecuted the Barbarins with unrelenting fe- 
verity, but had refuſed a hat to the biſhop of 
Aix, the cardinal's brother, and had even gone 
ſo far as to publiſh a bull, inſiſting on the at- 
tendance of the whole ſacred college at Rome, 
unleſs exempted by his Holineſs's 
But the terror of an armament ſoon- forced 
Pope Innocent to comply with the cardinal's 
terms, by which the Barbarins were reſtored 
to all they had loſt, and Mazarine became the 
very idol of the people. 


The year 1647 was not very fortunate to 
France, the plempotentiaries for concluding a 
peace had met, and continued their conferences 
at Munſter and Oſnaburg; the catholics at the 
former, and the proteſtants at the latter. | 


On the ad of October, France loſt Marſhal 
de Gaſſion, one of her ableit officers, at the 
fiege of Lens. He was, at that time, in dif- 
grace at court, for having thrown an imper- 
tinent letter of 2 on the — 

2 


repairs. | 
In 1648, the admirable conduct of Marſhal 
Turenne obliged the Imperialiſts to fizn the 


treaty of Munſter. On the zeth of | «ry, 
that treaty was alio concluded * in 


and Holland; in conſeque de 
King of Spain renounced for m oy 
his ſucceſſors, all right whatever, © the nn ed 


„ and acknowledged them to be a 
and independent ftate. By this pence, 
France was deprived of the alliance of Hcl- 
land, notwithſtanding the aſſurance this re- 
public had given of never entering into a fe- 
parate treaty, and Spain was encouraged to 
make new efforts againſt France, whoſe power 
had been conſiderably weakened by the civil 
wars : but, on the whole, it was very honour- 
able and favourable: to the French crown. 
The liberty of the empire ſeemed to be ſe- 
cure, the balance between the two religi 


ſettled, and all this depended upon 


rance for ſupport. The great project of 
Richelieu, with reſpect to reſtraining the power 
of the Houſe of Auftria in Germany, was here 
moſt effectually executed. In our own times, 
we have ſeen the ſpirit of this treaty revive, 
and French armies in the heart of the empire, 
invited thither by German princes. 
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moted by the 
de Retz, a man of extraordi iliti 
prodigious vices. But as the whole conduct 
of the malecontents was wild and ridiculous, 
and their troops defeated as often as they en- 
ged. They therefore found themſelves un- 
1 peace, to which the 
court was pretty equally inclined. On the 
11th of March the treaty was concluded at 
Rouel, and by the end of the month, it was 
confirmed agreed to by the parliament 
and people. It ſeemed as if the ſpirit of 
rebellion had ſpread itſelf all over Europe: 
the Engliſh were now trying their King as 
a criminal, and the Sultan Ibrahim was at the 


„and began to grow ſo formidable that 
Re 4h ght proper to quit his capital, 
and retire to St. Germains by night, on the 6th 
of January 1649. On the after, the 
Prince of Conde, accompanied the Duke 
Orleans, - formed the bl of Paris. 
court had retreated to a little town named 


See Vol, III. p. 193, & ſeq. 
R 3 


fire till they came cloſe to the enemy. The 
rebels were ſo much alarmed at the nature of 
this attack, that inſtead of giving battle, they 
choſe rather to barricade. But al Hoc- 


racked the barricade, killed their commander 


however, a al act of indemnity 
in which all the chiefs of the rebel party 
included ; and on the 18th of that 
their majeſties returned to their capital in tw- 
umph. Cardinal Mazarine was ſtill abſent, 
the queen could not imagine the royal ar- 
— thoroughly eſtabliſh 
ore ſent a ſtrong eſcort to bring him 
from Sedan to Paris, where he was cordially 
received by the king. This great miniſter in- 
mediately applied himſelf to the reftoring er 
gularity in the government; and the W 
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In the year 1653. 42221 
vinces began to exerciſe their authority. I hey 
were now commiſſioned, with the tithe of in- 
tendants for the adminiſtration of juſtice, ſor 
the police, and the revenue; which is the ſtate 
of thoſe officers to this day. On the 7th of 


June 1654, the king was crowned at Rheims. 


In 1655, Oliver Cromwel embraced pro- 
poſals from Mazarine, and concluded a treaty 
with the king of France. He treated his moſt 
Chriitian majeſty upon a footing of equality, 
obliged him to acknowledge his title of Pro- 
teQor, and give notice to the fugitive King of 
England to quit the French territories. In the 
mean time Marſhal Turenne purſued his con- 


Ir pa the Spamſh Ne- 


s, by taking Landrecy Queſnoy. 
The King remained with the army, during the 
whole campaign, and aſſiſted at the ſiege of St. 
Guillan, which ſurrendered on the 15th of 


Auguſt. 


No ſooner did the following ſeaſon admit of 
taking the field, than the cardinal, in com- 
pliance with Cromwell's preſſing remonſtrances, 
ordered Turenne to make the neceſſary prepa- 
ratious for immediately laying ſiege to Dun- 
kick. The marihat ſaw the difficulties that 
would attend ſuch an expedition, while Furnes, 


Bergu?z, 
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„ and Graveline, were in the poſſeſſiow 
of the enemy. But his orders were perempto- 
ry, and he reſolved to comply, relying u 
his own genius to ſurmount every dikculty, 
The inhabitants of Dunkirk were ſoon appriſed 
of his intentions. They therefore opened the 
fluices, and laid the whole country under wa- 
ter, as far as the lake of Bergue. On the dyke 
leading from thence to Dunkirk, were raifed 
two ftrong forts, each with a thou- 
dilcourged; he perkled in the emerpriſ, com: 
iſcourzged ; rſiſted in the enterpriſe, con- 
to the —— of his officers and | 
friends, who dreaded the ruin of the army and 
the reputatiori of their general. With ei 
thouſand men he marched into Artois, 
the Lys, and advanced towards the C 
and when he arrived before Dunkirk, 
the town floating, as it were, in the 
men were immediately ſet to work 
lines, forming a curve, like a creſcent, 
the town. At the ſame time, the port 
blocked up by twenty Engliſh men of 
The Spaniards, obſerving the marſhal's 
tion to inveſt the place, thought of putt 
themſelves in motion, in order to ſtop his 
gre. he was determined to 
is lines, and give them battle at 
The Englith part of the army led the 
and behaved with great r * 1 | 
French battalions advanced with no leſs va- 
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attacked the flank with his , 
the Spaniards were entirely e and diſ- 


perſed About nine thouſand were k 
more conſiderable number were 


the ſiege with redoubled fury ; the 
— hope of ſuccour, Ft 
gallant defence for ten days —— but at 
on the 24th of June, ſurrendered upon honpur- 
able terms, and Dunkirk was, according to 
a ® compact with Cromwel, put into the hands 
of the Engliſh. 


In 1659, a treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween France and Srain, after four and twenty 
conferences. This was the laſt material tranſ- 
action in Cardinal Mazarine's adminiſtra- 
tion. He died in the following year, leavi 
behind him the character not only of the mo 
ſubtle, enterpriſing and indefatigable, but alſo 
of the moſt vain, haughty and avaricious mi- 
niſter ever known in that or any other country. 
Lewis began now to pay very cloſe attention 
to the affairs of government, which he had 
hitherto ſubmitted to the cardinal, without 
controul, On the gth of June 1660, the king's 
marriage was ſolemnized, and on the 26th of 
Auguſt their majeſties made their public entry 


into Paris. 


See Vol. III. p. 200. 


In 
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In 1662, the Count d' Eſtrades negociate# 
the reſtitution of Dunkirk, with the court of 
London, and * Charles the Second agreed to 
reſtore it for five millions of livres. By the 
fame treaty, all the poſts which the Engliſh 
poſſeſſed on the coaft of Flanders, vas 
vered up to the French, at which the parlia- 
ment of England was highly incenſed, and 
would have ſacrificed Lo arendon to their 
reſentment, if he had not made a timely eſcape. 
In 1663, the academy of inſcriptions and 
belfes lettres was founded in France, as alſo 
that of painting and ſculpture. The fame 
year Lewis marched to invade Flanders, with 
an army of thirty-five thouſand men. Io. 
renne was the ſecond in command upon this 
expedition, from whom his Majeſty conde- 
ſcended to declare his intention of 
the art of war. Furnes, Armentieres, 
Courtrai were taken in two days, and the 
campaign concluded with the reduction of 
Lifle. In 1668, the plan was pr for 
fortifying the towns he had taken; and the 
ireftion of the works committed to Vauban, 
greateſt engineer ever known. Every body 
was ſurpriſed to ſee places made ſtrong in pro- 
ion as they appeared more naked and de- 
— the citadel of Liſle was conſtructed 
this principle, and is a maſter- 

upon this princip reputed 


On the 7th of April 1672, war was de- 
clared againit the Dutch, both by England and 

France ; 
* See Vol. III. p. 209. 
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France; the conſequence of which was, al- 
moſt the immediate conqueſt of Holland. In 
Oftober following, France and I'S came to 


a rupture, and Lewis was obliged to evacuate 
ſeveral of the vanquiſhed towns. In 1675, 
Marſhal Turenne oppoſed Montecuculli in his 
deſign in paſling over the Rhine at Straſburgh ;: 
near three months were ſpent in marches, coun- 
ter-marches,and ſtratagems: at length the mar- 
ſhal was killed by a random ſhot, on the 27th 
of July, and in him died the greateſt military 
ſupport of France. On the 5th of April 1677, 
Cambray ſurrendered to the king, after a fiege 
of nine days only. The Prirce of Oran 
marched to the relief of St. Omer, and on t 
11th was fought the battle of Mount Caſſel, 
where the Duke of Orleans gained a complete 
victory over the Prince of O „and gave 
_=_ proofs of his valour. At this zra, liv- 

Racine and Deſpereaux, to whom the king 
granted a penfion of a thouſand crowns to 
encourage them to write the hiftory of his 
reign. 


In February 1678, the king beſi and 
took Ghent, . four h_ beg This 
place was of great importance, as it was in- 
tended for the general magazine of the allied 
army, till they ſhould be in a condition to take 
the held. The year following, died Cardinal 
de Retz. In 1680, the firſt ſettlement of the 
French in the Eaſt Indies was ſecured, by 


” the acquiſition of Pondicherry in 


1674. 
Is 


next year, the ki 
Breſt and Toulon © 


In 1690, died Pope Innocent the Eleventh, 
an avowed enemy to France ; by whoſe death 
an end was put to the diſputes between that 
kingdom and Rome. In 1695, happened the 
firſt impoſition of a poll tax, which was how- 

ordained 


to terminate at the next peace, 
ordination was ſtrictly adhered to. 


by ſea, but to no purpoſe. In July, M. de 
governor of New France, under- 
ition againſt the Iroquois, 
means of which he ſecured Quebec and 
Canada, inſt the incurſions of thoſe bar- 
barians. The only trantaction that paſſed, 
worthy notice at this time, in the Netherlands, 
was the ſiege of Namur. King William ven- 
tured to- inveſt that place, though, by ſome 
late additional works, it was deemed almoſt 
unpregnable, and was defended by count Guiſ- 
card, with a garriſon of fifteen thouſand men. 
However, on the 4th of September, after a 
t defence, it was forced to capitu- 
late. The coaſt of France was this year, fre- 
quently inſulted by Berkely the Engliſh ad- 
miral ; ſeveral places were bombarded, but as 
no extraordinary r was ſuſtained, theſe 
exploits oaly ſhewed that England had again 
— her naval ſuperiority, 
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ſquadrons of horſe. In July, was fought that 
ever memorable battle of Blenheim ® w the 
French army was ſo ſeverely defeated : officen 
and ſoldiers threw themſelves into the Danube, 
and loſt their lives in endeavouring to 
captivity. Ten thouſand men were left dead 
on the feld. and thirteen thouſand were made 

riſoners. One hundred pieces of cannon, two 
hund:ed ſtandards, all the French baggage, and 
the military cheſt, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. This was the moſt diſgraceful and deci- 
five loſs that Lewis ever ſuſtained. The em- 
pire of Germany was relieved, and all France 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. Theſe 
misfortunes in Germany, were however, in 


ſome meaſure, alleviated by the active and 


prudent condudl of Vendoſme, who reduced 


the Duke of Savoy to extreme difticulcies, and 


almoſt ruined his whole territories before the 
end of the campaign. But on the « 

ing of the next campaign, the French were 
again defeated by the Engliſh general, a 
the battle of Ramillies, and allo by Prince 
Eu before Turin. Upon theſe repeated 
lofles, the king thought proper to recall Ven- 
doſme from ltaly, 2nd place him at the kead 
of the army in the Netherlands, in conjunc- 
tion with the Dake of Burgundy. The bat- 


tle of Oudenarde, was here the next event of | 


im nce, wherein the Duke of Vendoſme's 


military talents appeared to the greateſt ad 


vantage, but proved uſeleſs, in oppoſition to 
Marlborough. When the French army began 
to 


* See Vol. IV. P- 34+ 
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to break, Vendoſme alighting from his horſe, 


flew 
name, conjured 


the ranks, the officers by 
them to maintain the honor of 


Ghent. Having ſeen the army give way, he 


I and had pro- 
ided a rear guard of twenty battalions to ſe- 
cure the retreat. In this action they loſt three 


_ thouſand men, had feven thouſand taken 


tages, immediately inveſted Lifle, and the re- 


; duction of that well fortified citadel aſtoniſhed 


In the mean time, the Engliſh 


all 
| fleet in the Mediterranean, commanded by Sir 
John Leake, ſeized upon the iflands of Sardi- 


rench ſcarce amounted to eight thou- 
fand. At length, the war began to be very 


burthenſome to the E and made them 
turn their eyes upon their own ſituation, in 
the midſt Marlborough's victories. 
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treaty of peace was figned between Spain, on 
* rand, and — Britain * Savoy, 
on the other, by which Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon, with the ifland of Miuorca, were 
ceded to the Britiſh nation, who hkewiſe re- 
ceived confiderable advantages with regard 
to their Weſt India trade ; and on the 6th of 
March 1714, a treaty of peace was figned at 
Raitadt, by Prince Eugene, in the name of the 
emperor and the empire, and Marſhal Villars, 
in behalf of the king, who did not long ſurvive 
theſe treaties, but died at Verſailles, the 1ſt 
of September, 1715, in the ſeventy-ſeventh 
year of his age, and the feventy-lecond year 
of his reign, and was buried at St. Deni. 
He was ſucceeded by his grandfon, Lewis the 
Fifteenth, the preſent King of France, who 
was born the 15th of February, 1710. 
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